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Letter from M. Seine, ja. . | 
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i next my heart, and only take it from 
thence to k kiſs f it, and to o read 1 in it. choſe 
'whichic i is. filled; It is my only conlola- | 

tion and delight. How adorable are you Er 
when you. give way ta the. emotions. of 
your heart]! Never, my ſweet, friend; re- 
Main them, you expreſs yourlelf | ſo 
charmingly ; you.-are. inſpired by. love 1 
itſelf in this affecting letter, "which, | 
+ Ps: 8 PE PR: 


JOW ſhall I expreſs the vieafure 05 IE | 8 | 
letter has given me! 1 have placed 
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2 „„ 
paints ſo juſtly the ſituation of your 
mind agitated by ſuch tender and painful 
ideas. How much was I diſtreſſed 
when M. London told me the ſituation 
in which he found you! I till tremble 
at the idea of your fainting; it was for 
me that your generous and gentle heart 
experienced ſorrows more cruel than that 
death of which you thought me the vic- 
tim. I foreſaw the fatal moment, but 
was not able to prevent it; I was not 
even able to prepare you for it by men- 
tioning it to you. You know not what 
it coſt me to tear myſelf from you, in 
order to go to this fatal rendezvous. But 
let us think no more of it; your preſence 
will ſoon drive it from my memory ; one 
look from your eyes, a word from your 
mouth, will for ever efface the cruel im- 
preſſion which the bidding you a laſt adieu 
made on me. Why am I prevented throw- 
ing myſelf at your feet, my beſt love, 
to demand your pardon for my fault! 
I depend on it from your kindneſs ; but 
I muſt hear it pronounced by that divine 
mouth, which muſt ſeal it with a kiſs. 
SET. . --. And 
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And is it really true, my lovely friend, 
that you have promiſed this delightful 
proof of your forgiyeneſs ? Reſerve for 
methis promiſe made by love for the hap- 
py moment when I ſhall ſee you W . 
Preſerve alſo thoſe tender ſentiments you 
have ſo well expreſſed. Condeſcend to 

write to me again, till I am able to fly 
to you, to aſſure you. of 1 Rtitude by 
giving, way to tranſports of the moſt 
tender affection. When J began my 
letter, I intended giving you an account 
of my health; but] have only told you of 
the love you have inſpired me with. M. 
London will inform you as to my ſitua- 
tion; I am very well, but my love makes 
me Mill better. Adieu my friend, my 
wiſe, I am ordered to conclude, yet 
know not how to leave writing to you: 
J hould be quite miſerablz it I had-ner 
your letter to comfort me., Adieu, 21 | 
charming, my adored Ninette. | 


| 2 
L only wrote two lines in anſwer to 


this letter which gave me ſo much 
pleaſure. M. London was ohliged to 
"I B 2 go. 


. 
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go back directly, and I was not ſorry 
for it; my mind at that moment was 
not enough at eaſe for me to write more. 
You, my dear mamma, will judge for me, 
with your uſual indulgence to your poor 
Ninette. You cannot gueſs at my preſent 
ſituation, which requires perhaps more 
art and more circumſpection in my con- 
duct to M. Sping. I ought perhaps to 
have concealed from him the ſentiments 
he had inſpired me with, or at leaſt 
ſhould not have diſcovered them till the 
day of our marriage; and if I may cre- 
dit the ſtories which have been, re- 
peated to me, and which I have read 
ſince I came here, I ought not to have 
written to him. I often bluſh when J hear 
a ſimilar conduct cenſured by reſpectable 
ladies, who greatly blame young wo- 
men for being ſo weak as to diſcover their 
paſſion for their lovers, before they are 
authoriſed by their parents to do fo. A 
. young lady, , they, ovght never to 
write to a nian unleſs with the know- 
ledge of her parents. Alas! faid I to 
myſelf, I have no parents! but I have 

| quitted 

21 


„ 
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quitted thoſe friends who acted by me 
as parents, and who would have inſtructed 
me in theſe points had I remained with 
them. 
Forgive me, dear mamma; but whenever 
I make theſe reflections, and regret hav- 
ing quitted you, I cannot help bleſſing 
the happy moment when I firſt conceived 
the intention of coming hither ; it was 
providence and my good angel who con- 
ducted my ſteps to this place. 1 can ne» 
ver repent it; M. Sping will never re- 
proach me for having betrayed to him, 
without diſguiſe or affectation, the tender 
ſentiments of my heart. It will never 
be a reaſon with him for deſpiſing me, 
even were he ever to ceaſe loving me. 
But why ſhould theſe reflections ſadden 
my heart and make me ſhed tears? Why 
ſuch ill- grounded fears, and ſuch unjuſt 
doubts, which I bluſh to acknowledge 
even to myſelf? My dear mamma, I 
will tell you: it is owing to a book 
J have been reading the beſt part of the 
night. It is the hiſtory of a poor girl 
betrayed by her lover; a lovely and moſt 
B 3 | amiable 
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amiable girl, well born and educated, 
who had nothing to reproach herſelf 
with, but her too great affection for a 
villain, who was ſo wicked as to abandon 
her. Her parents had determined to 
marry her to another whom they thought 
more ſuitable to her fortune and condi» 
tion. The fate of this unhappy girl af- 
fected me the more, as it ſeemed ſome- 
thing ſimilar to mine. She was like 
me without parents. Like me, did I 
ſay? alas! it is only ſince I read this 
book, that I perceive the deſpicable 
ſituation in which I was born. I never 
thought till then, that I ſhould have to 
bluſh at a fault which was not mine, 
or in my power to avoid; but if it is a 
blemiſh and diſgrace to the unfortunate 
being who is the victim of it, I ought 
to have remained in the midſt of the De- 
ſert: alas! I ought perhaps to return to it. 
But where ſhould I go? Should I dare to 
appear before you ? Should I dare to ac- 
countmyſelf as any thing in your reſpect- 
able family? But I can never give way to 
this abſurd opinion: I can never regard 

myſelf 
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myſelf ſo deſpicable an object as to be 
aſhamed of myſelf. The innocence of 
my heart, and the purity of my ſenti- 
ments, ſhall be my titles; I know nor 
of any others. But how has M. Sping 
and his parents overlooked fo eafily an 
affair that is fo ſeverely treated in the 
world? Did they not underſtand me, 
when I told them I had no parents. Might 
they not underſtand that I was deprived 
of them by death? This idea fortified my 
mind ſo much the more, as I had myſelf 
the ſame idea, till the moment when 
you told me my mother was never mar- 
ried. What yow then confided to me 
made no impreſſion on me; I had not 
the ſmalleſt idea of the unjuſt prejudices 
of mankind' againſt illegitimate births. 
And you, my dear mamma, from delicacy, 
and out of kindneſs to me, never told me 
of it. I return you my thanks for it, 
though perhaps my 1gnorance may ex- 
pole me to perſons I eſteem; it will at 
leaſt coſt me many tears, What method 
ſhall I take to explain this unhappy at- 
fair? It cannot be done without de- 

B 4 grading 


„ 
grading me in the opinion of this amiable 
lady, who has taken me in her arms, 


has called me her daughter, and made 
me embrace her ſon, whom ſhe has bid 


me look upon as my huſband. No, I 


will not ſuffer them to remain ignorant 
of my ſituation; they ſhall know it all; 
they ſhall believe me when I declare to 
them in the ſincerity of my heart, that 
I did not myſelf know, when I conſented 
to become a part of their family, that 
my blood was contaminated by the ig- 
nominy of my unhappy mother. How 
fortunate was ſhe to be delivered by an 
early death from public cenſure, as well 
as the diſhonour and the grief which my 
birth muſt have opp reſſed her with! But 
why did ſhe not carry me with her to the 
grave! Why did ſhe ſuffer me to remain 
alone in the world! Alas! to expiate 
the crime of a cruel father, who had ſe- 
duced, and perhaps abandoned her ! 
What a melancholy fate! Good God! 
Ah, pardon, dear ſhade of my mother, 
| pardon the complainings of thy unfortu- 
nate child! the diſtreſſed ſituation of my 
heart 
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heart may perhaps render me vnjuſt and 
criminal towards the Author of my days! 

Madame Sping has juſt ſent to deſire 
to ſpeak with me. Oh, my God, inſtruct 
me what to ſay to her! But what can 


| ſhe have to ſay? Perhaps ſhe is under 


ſome freſh uneaſineſs for her ſon. 

I forgot to tell you that M. Harture's 
father had deſired to ſpeak to M. 
London, when he went from hence ſo 
ſuddenly. It is ſaid he is a very good 
man, which comforts me. He ought to 
do juſtice to M. Sping, and to blame 
his ſon, when he hears the truth. I greatly 
pity this good and worthy parent, who 
found his ſon in ſuch a melancholy ſitu- 
ation when he arrived at Achem two days 
ago. They ſay he came from England 
on puipoſe to diſpoſe of his ſon in mar- 
riage to a lady whom he wiſhed much to 


call his daughter. But I muſt run to ſee 


what I am wanted for. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of what regards myſelf at preſent; 
becauſe I have not conſidered yet what 
J am to ſay, or to whom I ſhall addreſs 
myſelf, Perhaps I may wait till the 
. r younger 
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younger M. Sping returns; perhaps I 
may confide it to him. I will write him 
a letter when I go from hence, if I have 
courage enough to execute a ſcheme TI 
have formed. My life will be the forfeit 
of my cruel ſacrifice, 


LETTER - XIV. 


IT is now two days, my dear mamma, 
ſince I have written to you. I have for 
a long time neglected dating my letters, 
but have ever continued to give you an 
account of all that paſſes. When I ended 
my laſt, it was to go to Madame Sping, 
who waited for me with her two daughters, 
Madame London and Sophia. The firſt 
embraced me at my entrance, and told 
me they had good news for me, Little 
Sophy alſo threw herſelf into my arms, 
and their good mother received me in 
hers. 

Come, my dear child,” ſaid ſhe, 
* come and partake the ſatisfaction of a 
« family, who think themſelves ho- 


« noured 
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© noured by looking on you as one of 
ce jt, and whoſe hearts are all devoted 
* to you.” 

Imagine, my dear mamma, the effect 
theſe flattering expreſſions muſt have had 
on my mind, at that time ſinking under 
the humiliating idea of my ignominious 
birth, Alas! I knew not what to an- 
ſwer; T turned away my head, not daring 
to caſt my eyes on theſe amiable friends, 
whom I reproached myfelf with having 
deceived. © Here is a letter,” ſaid 
Madame Sping, © which gives me hopes 
cc we ſhall' ſoon have the happineſs of 
ce ſeeing my ſon once more amongſt us. 
« He may now NE with ſafety any 
« where.” 


Letter from M. London. 


Madam, | Ly 
Not being able at preſent to wait 
on you, to give an account of my 
viſit to Lord Harture, I have the ho- 
nour to write you the ſubſtance of ir, till 


I can give you a more particular detail. 
B 6 Nothing 
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Nothing can be more honourable than 
his Lordſhip's behaviour. When he en- 


tered the apartment of your ſon, he held 


out his hand to him, and told him he 
came to aſk pardon for his ſon, which 
he hoped he would grant, from his 
goodneſs, and their former friendſhip. 
«« He was the aggreſſor,” ſaid he, not 
waiting for an anſwer. * I have con- 


« demned him from his own account; 


* indeed I have done more, for I have 
« made him own his fault. He repents 
- < his raſhneſs, and particularly his hav- 
te ing offended the young lady, who 
« was the ſubject of your quarre].” 

« This is quite ſufficient,” ſaid M. 
Sping, embracing Lord Harture; * pray 
carry to him the pledge of my friend- 
« ſhip, and accept my moſt reſpectful 
« aſſurances. of ſincere regret for the 
« grief which this unfortunate affair has 
te given you.“ He then made particu- 
lar enquiries after the health of M. 


Harture, and ſaid he would viſit him the 


next day, if he was at liberty to go out. 
“ There is nothing can prevent you,” 
| replied 
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replied Lord Harture; © the affair is 
© not talked of. The Viceroy, whom 
J ſaw this morning, knew nothing of 
te jt; I acquainted him with it, that 
«© he might know how to act, if he were 
« told of it. He is a man of great 
c honour and politeneſs, and ſees this 
& affair in its proper light; that it is a 
s piece of youthful impetuoſity. I 
ce adviſe you,” ſaid he, to make him a 
tc viſit as ſoon as your health will permit 
te you to go abroad.“ My ſon goes on 
te extremely well; he will very ſoon be 
te able to come to you himſelf, to re- 
« peat his apologies, and to aſſure you 
© of the attachment he has to you and 
« your family. From the accident which 
© hashappenedtoit, and from the praiſes 
« he beſtows on it, I am very deſirous 
«to be acquainted with you all, and 
ce entreat you to preſent me the firſt time 
tc you go there; beſides which, I am very 
© anxious to ſee the French lady whoſe 
ee beauty is ſo much extolled.“ 


This 
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This 1s nearly the converſation which 
paſſed between them, and the ſubſtance 
of M. London's letter, which gave us all 
ſo much ſatisfaction. I endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to appear cheerful: I 
was well pleaſed to find this affair ter- 
minate ſo eaſily, but I did not feel that 
pure and lively joy which I might have 
done; and even the daybefore I was again 
to ſee the man whom I adored, and to 
hear him repeat his aſſurances. of una- 
bated love, tears ran down my cheeks. 
J am ſad, and all my friends are happy. 
To what am I reduced by the fatality of 
my deſtiny, and the cruel prejudices 
which I deteſt! Muſt I then, in order 
to give way to this. chimerical honour, 
which I do not underſtand, renounce 
every thing which is worth living for, 
make my friends unhappy by quitting 
them, and wound the heart of the moſt 
tender, the moſt noble,. and the moſt 
generous of lovers? No, I will never 
be guilty of this falſe heroiſm, which I 
deſpiſe. But what ſhall Il do? What 


will become of me? How ſhall I be 
able 
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able to bear the looks of a lover ac- 
cuſtomed to read my moſt ſeeret thoughts 
in my eyes? How ſhall I conceal my un- 
eaſineſs from him? How will it be poſ- 
ſible for me to avoid having an air of 
confuſion and diſtreſs in his company ? 
What will he think if I avoid him? Will 


he not have reaſon to ſuſpect me of in- 


difference? Alas! let him know me, 
and judge for himſelf! It is in his boſom 
that I ought to confide the ſecret which 
oppreſſes my heart ſo much. I have not 
a better or a more ſincere friend: it is to 
him alone I owe this confidence, and he 
will think himſelf obliged to me for my 
fincerity. He will pity me, if the ob- 


ſtacles to our union ſhould prove invin- 


cible, He will know better than any 
other perſon, what effect my intelligence 
will have. on his parents reſpecting my 
unfortunate birth. He will at leaſt ſof- 


ten the ſeverity of my fate, if he preſerve _ 


his eſteem and friendſhip for me; and 
that will in future be my only ambition, 
and the ſole wiſh of my heart. 


Adiev, 


OO — 
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Adieu, my dear mamma; pity your poor 
Ninette, who, to increaſe her trouble, has 
heard nothing of you, or from you, by 
means of the perſons ſent to find you. | 
I hear nothing either of M. Suple. Alas, 2 
every thing adds to my diſtreſs ! | 
Adieu, adieu! To-morrow I will tell | 
- you the effects of all my refletions; I | | 
all then have ſeen the arbiter of my 
fate: whatever happens, he will always 
Wal the friend of my heart. 


1 XV. 


| 

] 

I Haves ſeen him, my dear mamma; I 
have ſeen this amiable and tender lover, 1 
He came here this morning at eleven [ 
o'clock,this dear man ſo juſtly beloved by 0 
his parents. I was at that time in the gar- t 
den, where I went after breakfaſt to take t 
the air, and to calm the agitation of my \ 
mind. I caſt a melancholy eye on that 


arbour where ſome days before I had re- t 
ceived ſo many proofs of tender affection, 
Alas! 2 I, I am now going to renounce y 


them, 
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them, and to tell that lover ſo, whoſe 
happineſs I ought to have completed. 
With this ſweet hope, he is coming now 
to ſee me. The greateſt pleaſure he feels, 
1s that of finding me again, after having 
thought he ſhould loſe me for ever. He 
comes in the fulleſt confidence to receive 
from me the reward for having facrificed 
a life ſo eſtimable to his friends, which he 
had expoſed for my ſake. What a re- 
watd, what a fatal recompence am I pre- 
paring for him! He will find my eyes 
drowned in tears, and my heart over» 
whelmed with grief; that heart which 


adores him, and would be ſo happy to 


be his, but is no longer worthy of him. 
But what is this inhuman law, which has 
put this obſtacle in our way? Honour 
they call it, which baniſhes from ſociety 
the children not born in wedlock. Alas, 
this honour, be it what it will, can ne» 
ver make a change in my heart! | 
* I was greatly affected by theſe ſad 
thoughts' when Madame London came 


running to me. This amiable woman, 


who lives but to make her friends happy, 
came 
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came to acquaint me of my happineſs. 
My brother is come,” ſaid ſhe; © and 
« run to tell you of it, as he appeared a 
« little uneaſy not to find you in the 
«© parlour with the reſt of the family, 
% and was afraid you was ill.“ „How 
« js he himſelf?” ſaid I. © Very well,” 
replied ſhe ; © but I am ſore he will be 
te better when he ſees you, Come my 
« dear friend, let us go to complete 
« his felicity; you can have no idea how 
. « eager every one of the family, even 
c to the loweſt domeſtic, have been to 
e ſee him, and to ſhew him every mark 
* of their attachment. He has been 
« thanking them all with ſo much kind- 
© neſs— 


e My dear friend,” ſaid I, © you. 


* make me regret my being abſent at 
this intereſting fight; I ſhould not 
er have been the laſt to have welcomed 
« him, if a point of honour, which 


e though I am not convinced of, 


e yet probably may render me unworthy 
« of you and your family, and even of 
* cc. my 
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« my lover himſelf, had not prevented 
me.” 

This I ſaid with my eyes bathed in 
tears. © What is it you ſay?” replied 
this amiable friend, preſſing me to her 
bolom; © you, my deareſt Ninette, 
« unworthy of my brother“ At this 
moment | he appeared, and judge of his 
aſtoniſhment on ſeeing me weeping in 
the arms of his ſiſter, whoſe laſt words 
he had heard, © What is this I ſee?” 
cried he, ſtopping me; © tears !—My 
te ſiſter, explain to me this reception, 
te which makes me tremble, —Is it poſ- 
ec ſible Ninette can have deceived me?“ 
I then caſt my eyes on him, and with a 
voice half ſtifled by ſighs, entreated him 
not to condemn me before he heard me. 
« My lovely friend,“ ſaid he, © if you 
ce ſtill love me, you can be guilty of no 
te other fault.” “ You are kind enough, 
ſaid I, * to think ſo; you will always I 
ce hope be of that opinion; I am ſuffi- 
&.ciently' unfortunate without ſuch a 
e piece of cruel injuſtice. But pity me 
« andconſole me; for all my hopes are in 
« you,” 
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« you.” He then took me in his arms, 
and begged me ten thouſand pardons. 

I preſſed his hand tenderly, and aſ- 
ſured him J had never ceaſed for one mo- 
ment to adore him; but that the deſpair 
in which he ſaw me, aroſe from motives 
of a different kind, relative to ſome new 
lights which had been thrown on my 
unfortunate deſtiny. © My ſweet friend,” 
{aid he, “ your deſtiny is the fame as 
* mine, Do you not perſiſt in keep- 
te ing your engagement with me? What 
© other eclairciſſement is it neceſſary for 
e me to have? Have you not promiſed 
e me your hand? Have I not given 
« you mine? Are we not engaged to 
« each other by indiſſoluble ties? And 
ce if we had not taken theſe engagements, 
« would you at this time have refuſed 
« them? What, my dear Ninette, do 
ce you heſitate to anſwer me? Cruel girl; 
ce would you then make me miſerable ? 
c Had I any reaſon to expect this cold- 
ce neſs from the letters you wrote me? 
«© What has occaſioned this change in 


ec your heart?“ 


« Alas, 
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c Alas, if it is changed,” ſaid J, 
« jt is in loving you at this moment 
* more than ever. But compoſe your- 
ce ſelf and liſten to me; do not interrupt 
« me, but give me time to tell you 
« what honour obliges me to declare to 

© you. My birth renders me unworthy 
l of you, _— Learn then, that I am the 
ce unfortunate offspring of a criminal and 
« ſhameful connection. Alas, when TI 
© received the promiſe of your hand, 
* and gave you mine, I knew not the 
« Jaws or the prejudices of opinion, 
« which condemned me to contempt and 
cc infamy.“ 

J was proceeding, but he took me in 
his arms with tranſport.—“ You are 
de then,” ſaid he, „ the gift of love, 
© which renders you ſtil] dearer to me. 
ec Ceaſe to attempt lowering yourſelf in 


© my eſteem, my lovely wife; and allow. 


ce me to give you that title, which does 
cc honour to me, and makes me happy, 
© till you confirm it to me at the altar. 
« Promiſe me you will think no more of 
e your birth, and that you will never 

« mention 
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” mention it, but to bleſs Heaven and 
© the authors of your life, I love and 
& reſpect them in you. | believe them 


© revere thein wherever they are. And 


ce js this, then, che cauſe of thoſe tears 
e which pierced my heart. and the ex- 


cc would have made me miſerable, if I 
ce had not obſerved in your countenance 
« expreſſions of the pureſt virtue? Think 
© not but you will ever be reſpected by 
ce the whole univerſe.” 

I would have replied, but that I ſaw 
Sophia who was coming to acquaint her 
brother of the arrival of Lord Harture, 
who had made a morning viſit to Ma- 
dame Sping, and was now come to dine 
with us. | 
Adieu, my dear mamma; to-morrow 
I will tell you what paſſed at dinner. 


© to be a ſuperior order of beings, and 


ce planation of that terrivi: {-cret which. 
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LETTER Yr 


I was prevented writing yeſterday, 
as I intended, my dear mamma; but you 
will not loſe any thing by it, as I ſhall 


take up my hiſtory from the laſt letter. 


I have ſeen this Engliſh Lord, and 
aſſure you he has alſo thoroughly ſeen 
me, for he never ceated looking at me 
the whole dinner- time. He ſeveral 
times aſked me if I had not been in ſome 
of the towns in France which he men- 
tioned ; he told me he thought he had 
ſeen me ſomewhere, for that he was ſure I 
was not a ſtranger to him. «& I do 
te not think your Lordſhip ever ſaw 
« me,” ſaid I; © you certainly never 
« was in my Deſert.” © But, Madam,” 
replied he, “ permit me to doubt whe- 
te ther you always lived in a Deſert; you 
« could not poſſibly acquire ſo many 
te graces there, Reco!'=C the cities in 
« France where you may have been; 
] am ſure you will tell me ſome day 
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« or other. It is impoſſible,” ſaid he, 
putting his hand upon his forehead, 
« but I muſt have ſeen you before.” 

- His perſiſting in having ſeen me 
amuſed us greatly during the time of 
dinner. He appears to be a very amiable 
man, is tall and genteel, and has a very 
graceful and engaging manner, a very 
pleaſing countenance, and fine fea- 
tures: in ſhort, there is ſomething very 
ſtriking in his appearance, which makes 
him perfectly agreeable in every thing 
he does and ſays. His ſon grows better 
and better every day; and is expected to 
be able to go out in a week's time, M, 
Sping intends going to ſee him as ſoon as 
he can leave off the ſcarf which fupports 
his arm. 

I have nottold you, my dear mamma, 
that he ſtill carries the marks of this un- 
fortunate accident, of which J was the 
cauſe, I cannot eaſily tell you the ten- 
der compaſſion I felt for him, when I 
ſaw him with a pale countenance, and his 
arm tied up in a black ſilk ſcarf ; I could 


not reſtrain my tears; indeed he is ſo 
mild 


cc 


ic 
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nild and fo good that the moſt indifferent 
are intereſted in his favour. How could 
I, who love him ſo much, and am ſo ten- 
derly beloved by him—how could I 
think of leaving him? Alas! I could 
ſooner part with my life. 

But I muſt now give you an account 
of what followed after our converſation 
in the garden. You know I was pre- 
vented anſwering the pleaſing things he 
ſaid to me, by the arrival of Sophia. 
The reſt of the day we paſſed without 


company, except at dinner-time, when 


Lord Harture was there, who left us 
ſoon after. You never, my dear mamma, 
could have ſeen M. Sping, ſurrounded 
by his dear relations, without being af- 
fected to hear him congratulate him- 
ſelf on being reſtored to them. You 
would have been charmed to hear him 
expreſſing in the moſt reſpectful and ten 
der manner to his mother his concern 
at the uneaſineſs he had occaſioned her. 

ce J ſaw,” ſaid he, © your tears min- 
« oling with thoſe of my dear ſiſters; 
te think what I muſt have ſuffered to 

Vol. III. C c know 
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« know myſelf the occaſion of your 
« weeping.” Sophia, who ſtood near 
him, threw herſelf into his arms and 
burſt into tears. My dear little girl, 
te ] am charmed with your ſenſibility,” 
ſaid he; © give me ſtill another proof 
« of your affection for your brother, by 
« going to our dear mother, and with 
ce all that innocence about you, entreat 
« her pardon for me, and aſſure her, this 
cc ſhall be the laſt chagrin I will ever 
be give her.” She flew to her inſtantly, 
but was not the firſt to reach her. Ma- 


dame London, who ſat by her mother, 


had gone to her firſt, and in the ſame 
minute this dutiful ſon and tender lover 
gave me his hand to lead me alſo to his 


mother, telling me he muſt obtain his. 


pardon from the three ſiſters. 

I am unworthy to be put with them,” 
faid I, going vp to Madame Sping, who 
called me her third daughter. Ir is 
« for myſelf I implore pardon, my dear 
&« Madam. I ſhould deceive you were 
4e J to leave you any longer in an error. 
« ] ſhould be unworthy the honourable 

ce title 
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on title you give me. T muſt renounce 
« the happineſs you would beftaw on 


« me; but I will never renounce your 


cc efteem or your friendſhip.— What,“ 
ſaid Madame Sping, looking at her fon, 
« what is it you have done to this dear 


e child to induce her to break her en- 


te oagements?” ' ] muſt own to you, 
replied her ſon, © after the converſation 
ce I had with her this morning, I did not 
« expect to hear ſuch a declaration.” 

Ie had indeed greatly ſurpriſed him. 
He did not intend making a diſcovery 
of my birth to his friends, till after his 
father's return, and in the mean time 
hoped to gain over his mother. I knew 
nothing of his deſign ; ; but he hoped to 
make me agree to it in the next conver- 
ſation we ſhould have together. But L 
ſhould never have ſubmitted to this diſ- 
ſimulation. The air of reproach and 
vexation which he had aſſumed towards 
me, rouſed all my pride; and I begged 


him not to accuſe me of a weak fub- 


miſſion to ſuch a proceeding, as I Hould> 


in that caſe be unworthy to live, 
| C 2 « ] addreſs 
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ce ] addreſs myſelf to you, Madam, to 
« implore your pity. Aſſiſt me in en- 
« deavouring to render myſelf worthy of 
«c yours and yourſon'seſteem, by refuſing 
cc to unite my deſtiny with his. I have no 
« way at preſent to convince you of my 
tc gratitude, but by breaking the engage- 
« ment which your goodneſs permitted 
te me tocontract. I did not then know my- 
« ſelf. I knew not that in coming into 
« the world I brought with me an igno- 
«© minious reproach, according to the 
„ laws. I was ignoranttill now, that all 
'«, perſons born illegitimate are deſpiſed 


cc and rejected. I am unhappily one of 


<«. theſe victims to public opinion, and 


ce qught never to have ſhewn myſelf.” 


M. Sping was not able to hear more, 
but went out, and his ſiſters followed 
him. His mother, who was almoſt pe- 
trified with aſtoniſhment at what I had 


told her, did not attempt to conceal her 


concern at what ſhe had heard: but 
added, ſhe hoped, it would not prove 
an invincible obſtacle. to our union. 
* Alas!” ſaid I, „ the obſtacle is 
| | ce inſur- 
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inſurmountable. Even if you and your 
huſband were to have the goodneſs to 
conquer your prejudice on my con- 
ſideration, I ought not to ſuffer it. 
I ſhould be unworthy of all you have 
done for me, if I were to conſent to 
load your family with ſhame and dif- 
grace. Rather let me be hid from all 
the world. Procure me, my dear Ma- 
dam, ſome decent retreat, where I 
may be concealed from the world, 
but not ſeparated from you, and where 
I may hope to ſee you and your dear 
children from time to time. Help 
me to accuſtom your ſon by degrees 
to our ſeparation, and let him for 
ſome time be 1gnorant of the cruel ſa- 
crifice I make to his honour, Let us 
try to make amends for what I ſaid fo 
decidedly in his prefence, I ſaw he was 
deeply affected when he went out of 


the room. I reproach myſelf with 
having ſpoke too freely ; I am afraid of 
having vexed him, perhaps too much 
for his preſent ſituation. But it is 
now out of my power to ſay any thing 

C 9 « which 
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* which can give him conſolation. Up- 
« on you, Madam, I muſt depend; ſo 
ce good, ſo generous a mother will find 
« means to conſole her amiable ſon. 
« Encourage him, deceive him for a 
« time, deceive him Oh God!“ 
A torrent of tears ſtopped my ſpeech. 
Sophia came in at this moment, and I 


took that opportunity to go to my own 


apartment; I then abandoned myſelf to 
the moſt violent grief: the ſituation I 
had ſeen him in had pierced my heart. 
Alas, ſaid I, it is I that am the cauſe of 
his miſery, and let what will happen, I 
can never reſtore to him that peace 
of mind of which I have robbed him; 
he will always love and always regret 
me; this I am certain af, he will for a 
long time regret the loſs of me. A long 
time, do I ſay ? ſhall I then fee an end 


to his love? He will forget me and will 


ſee me with indifference; he will be made 


happy by ſome other, and not me, —- 


« Good God!” ſaid I, raiſing my eyes 
drowned in tears to Heaven; © permit me 
not to be a witneſs of this cruel altera- 

cc tion, 
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* tion, the idea only of which diſtracts 
e my mind; but grant before this happens 
© my wretched life may —“ 

I had ſcarce finiſhed theſe words, when 
Madame Sping ſent to me to beg I would 
go down into the ſaloon to entertain 
Lord Harture, till ſhe was able to wait 


on him. What then can have happened to 


M. Sping, thought I, but dared not aſk. 
My imagination preſented to me the 
moſt gloomy ideas. I thould certainly 
occaſion the death of this too amiable 
young man; I ſhould bring wretched- 
nefs on all the family. 

What a time was this to ſee and enter- 
tain a perſon I ſcarcely knew ! and how 
could I appear in my preſent ſituation ? 
I however undertook it, and got to the 
door of the ſaloon before I knew where 
1 was; but my ſtrength and reſolution 
failed me, and fell on my knees againſt 
the door, which was half open, and threw 
me at length into the room. © Oh my 
« God!” ſaid Lord Harture, coming 
to me, © are you not hurt, Madam?“ 
Helifted me up with the greateſt care, and 
| C 4 placed: 
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placed me in an arm chair; he then called 
and rang the bell, and then ran himſelf 
to fetch me a glaſs of water. 

By degrees I recovered ſufficiently to 
apologize and thank his Lordſhip for his 
attentions. He offered me his arm to 
conduct me to my own chamber ; 
« where,” ſaid he, © you will be better, 
e and more at liberty to go to bed, if 
« neceſſary.” I took his advice, and 
returned to my room with the help of 
his arm. 

As Lord Harture returned from my 
chamber, he met Sophia, who told him, 
the reaſon her mother and ſiſter could not 
go down to him was, becauſe they were 
both employed in taking care of her bro- 
ther, who had had a long fainting fit, 
and that his wound had broke out afreſh, 
by which he had loſt a good deal of blood, 
and that they were much terrified. 
When Lord Harture had expreſſed his 
concern on this melancholy occaſion, 
he told her, in his turn, what had hap- 
pened to me in his company; and ſaid 
he was no longer ſurpriſed at my illneſs, 

or 
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or at the tears I had ſhed, and aſſured 
her that I had received no hurt from my 
fall. The little girl told him it was not 
her brother's accident which had made 
me weep, for that I did not know it; they 
had taken care to keep me ignorant of 
it; and that they had even forbid her 
telling me of it. But ſhe added, that I 
had another much greater cauſe of unea- 
ſineſs than her brother's illneſs.“ True,” 
ſaid Lord Harture, © at her age, there 
&« are ſcarce any other cauſes of uneaſi- 
« neſs except love. You, my dear 
« young lady will find it ſo ſome years 
« hence. How old are you now?“ — Y 
« am twelve years old, Sir,” ſaid ſhe. 
« Well then, inabout three more you will 
c find what I fay to be true; and if I ſee 
e you-weep then, I ſhall ſay your lover 
© has made you uneaſy.” —* But,” ſaid 
ſhe, „if you did ſay fo, you would be 
« miſtaken ; for I promiſe you I never 
ce will have a lover.“ —“ And why have 
te you this diſlike to a lover? do you know 
te whatit means? “ ] know it but too 
« well,” ſaid ſhe, with an air of im- 

C 5; portance; 
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portance; © for I ſee every day the 
« uneaſineſs it gives to a family. Stay 


« my Lord,” ſaid ſhe; © I would not 


ce tell any other perſon, but I am very 
« ſorry that my brother ſhould be Ma- 
« demoiſclle Ninette's lover. What, 


do you not love her then?” ſaid 


he. Quite the contrary,” ſaid ſhe; © it 
*« js becauſe I do love her, that I wiſh 
« her not to have a lover; ſhe was much 
ce happier, and ſo we were all, when ſhe 
« firſt arrived here; ſhe was gay and lively, 
« but now ſhe is conſtantly weeping : 


« my governeſs tells me, ſhe was the 


&« cauſe of my brother's fighting with 
« your ſon. “ How could ſhe be the 
* cauſe of their quarrel?” ſaid Lord 


Harture. What, do you not know 


« then?” anſwered Sophia; “ it was 
« becauſe your ſon wanted alſo to marry 
« Mademoiſelle Ninette, and my bro- 
ce ther would not let him. But now 
« matters are ſtill worſe; my brother 
« cannot now marry her, yet never- 
« thelefs he would not have her marry 


% any other, This is what makes him 
| cc ill, 
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6e ill, and makes her weep continually, 
* which gives mamma and all of us great 
ec concern.” | 


« Oh, this is another matter, faid 


Lord Harture.—“ It is your papa then 
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who oppoſes this marriage.” “ No, 
it is not,” ſaid the litle girl. © Is it 
your mamma then?“ - No, it is not 
mamma.” — I do not ſee how all this 
can be,” ſaid my Lord: © ſince the 
lovers are agreed, I fancy, my dear, 


you are miſinformed; what you tell me 
is ſcarce probable.” It is neverthe- 


leſs but too true, ſaid ſhe, © But 
what. can prevent their marriage, if 
no one oppoſes it? “ That is what 
] mult not tell, becauſe my governeſs 
forbad me. —“ Very well, my dear; 
then I am ſure I will not aſk you; and I 
think you very much to be praiſed to 
know at your age how to keep a ſe- 
cret ; permit me, however, to aſk you 
one queſtion. I have heard that Ma- 
demoiſelle Ninette had neither father 
nor mother, therefore it cannot be 
they who prevent the marriage.“ 

C 6 « Al,” 
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«© Ah,“ cried the innocent Sophia, 


ce this is the very ſecret; I find you knew 
ce it; but they have told you more than 


« js true, for ſhe had a mother who was 
cc called Nina, but ſhe had no father.” 
«© That was what I ſaid,” replied my 
Lord; „ that ſhe had neither father nor 
& mother, they being both dead.” 
« No, it is not ſo,” ſaid Sophia; and 
then ſhe ſtopped. 

c Well then,” ſaid my Lord, “I 
ce cannot comprehend it; yet it mult be 
« my fault, for you ſpeak very clearly; 
© and you agree that this young lady 
« had a mother who was called Nina, 
« is it not ſo? —— Apropos,” ſaid 
Lord Harture, © now I mentiop that 
c name, can you tell from ence 


e this Nina came?“ ““ No,” ſaid So- 


phia, „ ſhe was in the Deſert with an- 
ce other lady called Zelia, when ſhe was 
« brought to-bed of Mademoiſelle Ni- 
« nette, and it was there that ſhe died.” 


c Mademoiſelle Zelia and Nina!“ ſaid 


my Lord, with earneſtneſs, and walking 
haſtily acroſs the room. What Nina 
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is this could it be? For certain I 


have perceived her features on the 


countenance of this intereſting Ni- 
nette ; ſhe has alſo her tone of voice, 
and the ſame graceful manner can it 
be poſſible ? But we muſt examine 
into this affair, of ſo much import- 
ance for me to know. Will you, my 
dear Miſs Sophia, be kind enough to 
procure me a few moments converſa- 
tion with Mademoiſelle Ninette, un- 
der your protection and in your com- 
pany? Will you ſee whether ſhe will 


© admit me in her apartment? —“ But, 


my Lord, I have been a long time 
talking to you, and I muſt now go 
and ſee how my brother does, and 
beſides I am afraid I have ſaid too 
much to you.“ No, my dear, fear 
nothing on that ſubject, I give you 
my word you ſhall not be blamed for 
any thing you have told me.” —« Oh, 
I entreat you, my Lord, not tolet any 
one know what I have ſaid.” % I 
promiſe you I will not,“ ſaid he; 
but for that matter you have told me 

«« nothing 
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« nothing new; I knew almoſt every 
cc thing you have mentioned before 1 
d ſaw you.“ —“ And yet, my Lord,” 
ſaid Sophia, © you ſeemed much fſur- 
« priſed when you heard me repeat the 
« names of Zelia and Nina.“ “ Do 
« you know them ?''—* My governeſs, 
« who is a French woman, has heard 
« talk of their adventures in her pro- 
« yince.”—* Of what province is ſhe?” 
faid my Lord. I think ſhe came from 
« Normandy,” ſaid Sophia. © Are 
% you fure of that?” replied he with 
earneſtneſs; © and do you know—for- 
« give me aſking you ſo many queſ- 
« tions, but does yourgoverneſs know the 
« name of Mademoiſelle Nina's family?“ 
* She has told me,” faid Sophia, © but 
J have forgot.” —** What place does 
« your governeſs come from?“ ſaid he. 
„From Alengon,” replied Sophia. 
« I with I could fee her,” faid Lord 
Harture; could you not permit me to 
„ ſpeak with her? —“ Moft willingly, 
xy 12 Lord. I will conduct you to her 
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« room, and then I will go to my 
« brother,” ſaid Sophia. 

And now to return to myſelf. Lord 
Harture was ſcarcely gone from my cham- 
ber door, when my impatience to hear 
how M. Sping was made me go towards 
the ſervants apartments, where I heard 


one of them ſay, „He is ſtill the ſame, 


te they cannot bring him back to life.“ 


Finding myſelf ready to faint, I got back 


as well as I could to my chamber, where 
I threw myſeif half on the bed and half 
on the ground, and remained near an 
hour in that ſituation, abſorbed in the 
moſt ſhocking ideas; I heard ſomebody 
knock at my door; I was ſcarce able 


to riſe and open it. It was M. London, 
whom I received ſhedding a torrent of ; 
tears, notwithſtanding his eagerneſs to 


bring me agreeable intelligence. My 
heart was ſo full, and I had been ſo long 


a time in ſuch a diſtreſſed ſituation, that 1 


ſhould have been almoſt ſuffocated, had 
I tried to reſtrain my tears. 
When I was a little recovered I em- 


braced this good brother, I made him 


repeat 
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repeat to me twenty times over that M. 
Sping was alive. He could not imagine 
why I ſhould make a doubt of it, or 
why I ſhould fear the death of a perſon 
ſo much better in health than myſelf. 

c It is true,” ſaid he,“ his wound 
© bled afreſh on its being dreſſed, which 
« alarmed the family, as he loſt a good 
< deal of blood; and now, my dear Ma- 
« dam, that you are fatisfied on this 
cc head, I entreat you to hear what he has 
e deſired me to tell you; which is, that 


«©. you will render him truly miſerable if 


« you make any attempt to go away 
« from him. He will never give up 
ce the promiſe you made him to be his, 
« ler what will happen to him; and he 
te depends, notwithſtanding what you 
« have ſaid to his parents, on gaining 
ce their conſent to his union with you. 
« He has ſaid more, and declares if he 
« cannot prevail on them to conſent, 
« he is determined to renounce every 


te thing on earth rather than the happi- 


te neſs of being yours. Heentreats as a 
« favour, that you will at leaſt wait the 
. « 1cturn 
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return of the meſſengers you have ſent 


to the Deſert, before you take any re- 


ſolution; he alſo deſired me to tell 
you, that M. Suple went with them, at 
my mother's requeſt, to inform him- 
ſelf more particularly about you. 
You are now, therefore, to conſider 
what anſwer you chuſe I ſhould carry 
him: remember, you have made him 
very miſerable, by acquainting his mo- 
ther ſo particularly with the circum- 
ſtances of your birth; he fancied he ſaw 
a kind of ſatisfaction in your counte- 
nance and manner of acting, which gave 
him room to think you was pleaſed 
with an opportunity to break your 
engagements with him. This was 
the reaſon of his going out ſo ſuddenly, 
and had nearly occaſioned his death.” 
« Ah, M. London,” ſaid I, © hear 
me in my turn, and do you judge 
me. “% I will hear nothing,” ſaid 


he; © I have already heard too much; 


cc 


cc 


permit me only to execute the com- 


miſſion with which I am charged: 
there remains nothing more at preſent 
e than 


42 . 
« than for me to aſk you what anſwer 
© you will ſend him by me, for he ſaid 
© he did not dare to hope you would 
cc wrice him a few lines.''—< What,” 
ſaid I, © does not M. Sping know 


„ me well enough to believe I lament 


ce the obſtacle that ſeparates me from 
« him? Can I ſuffer ſo much injuſtice 
te without complaining? But it is of 
« importance to me to aſſure him of it, 
© as it may be of conſequence to his 
© happineſs, Will you give me leave, 
« Sir,” ſaid I, „to write a line, and to 
te beg you will carry it for me?“ 

«© This is all I wiſh for,” ſaid M. Lon- 
don; „ I will deliver it to him with the 
«« greateſt pleaſure.” I then went and 


wrote the following letter: 


ce M. Lowpow has given me new life, 
ce by aſſuring me you ſtill exiſt ; preſerve 
« yourſelf to do me juſtice, and to love me 


* asI do you. I forgive your cruel ſuſ- 


ce picions, and promiſe an entire ſubmiſ- 


s fion to all you require of me. I will on 
es mykneesentreat your mother to let me 


2 | ce accom- 
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« accompany her to your chamber after 
« dinner, I have need of this conſolation 
« to make my mind eaſy, and to be con- 
« vinced of your better health. 

« Adieu, too dear, though too unjuft 
friend.“ 


M. London went to the antechamber 
of the invalid, where he found a ſervant, 
who told him his maſter had ordered him 
to let no one into his chamber but his 
brother. | I 

«* What news,” cried M. Sping, “ do 
« you bring me? Have you ſeen her?“ 
faid he, with a weak and tremulous voice. 
« Is: ſhe ftill here? “ Where elſe 
« ſhould ſhe be?” ſaid M. London. 
* Be compoſed and hear me. But 
te tell me firſt,” ſaid he, if J may ftill 
« flatter. myſelf I am beloved? May J 
&« ſtill hope Hope every thing from 
* this lovely girl, who adores you,“ 
replied M. London. You would 
* have no doubt of her heart or her at- 
* tachment to you, had you ſeen her in 
te the melancholy ſituation I found her 
| 8 in 
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* in, from a bare ſuſpicion of the ac- 
e cident you met with.” 

« My God! ſhe does love me then, 
ce and yet would quit me !——But does 
* ſhe conſent to ſtay here? W 

M. London then gave him my letter, Id 
© Ah, you did not tell me ſhe had been No 
© ſo good to write to me; cruel friend!” N 
cried he, taking the letter with eager- tc 
neſs. After reading it“ How kind,” In. 
ſaid he, © ſhe is to promiſe to conſent to Ip 
« all I require of her! I am ſatisfied, Win 
ce and hope with your aſſiſtance, my good Fol 
« friend, to gain my mother's conſent. I Wit 
| «< ſhall then be happy, and ſhall be in- Wb 
« debted to you for more than life; but, Ic 
« Tentreat you, add to your kindneſs, Wii 
« by telling me how you found her, and tu 
e every thing ſhe ſaid to you.” 
It is now time to return to, Madame Fan 
Sping, who went out of her ſon's cham- Wat 
ber into that of her daughter. She there Ito 
met with the governeſs, who told her Im 
what had paſled between her and [[h 
Lord Harture. Juſt at this time Madame br 
London was come to ſee me, I was de- ii 
lighted f 
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ighted at it, as I feared the knowledge 


of my ſad ſtory had abated her friendſhip 
for me. We are apt to be unjuſt when 
we are under misfortunes, and have 
doubts of every one when we are with- 
out hope. Could I flatter myſelf that 


Madame London, who was only juſt en- 


tered into the gay world, ſhould have ſo 
noble a way of thinking, as to deſpiſe 
prejudices which above all are reſpected 
in this age more than the tendereſt laws 


of friendſhip? Wha thad I done to de- 


ſerve that this young woman ſhould riſk 


being cenſured, and drawing on herſelf _ 
the contempt of a world; not too ca- 
fly forgiving the want of birth and for- 


tune? 


But ] did her great iw ſantlee; and this 
amiable woman has often made me bluſh 
a my ill- grounded fears of her conduct 
towards me. You will judge yourſelf, 
my dear mamma, when you hear whar 
ſhe did on coming to my room; ſhe em- 


braced me with her uſual tenderneſs and 


Inendſhip, and Called me her dear little, 


wer. 
Tears 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tears of gratitude were all the an. 
ſwer I could make her: I was ſo much 
affected with her goodneſs and the kind 
things ſhe ſaid to me, was fo ſurpriſed 
and fo confuſed at finding myſelf deceiv. 
ed in my opinion of her, that to puniſh 
myſelf for having formed ſuch, I con- 
feſſed it to her, and told her I could ne- 
ver forgive myſelf for not having known 
her better, after the many marks of 
friendſhip ſhe had ſo conſtantly beſtowed 
on me. I appear very little in my own 
eyes, my dear mamma, when I compare 
myſelf with this generous friend, who, 
not contented with aſſuring me of her 

own friendſhip, has, without telling me 
ol it, engaged her huſband to endeavour 
to gain over her father and mother. She 
told me ſhe would uſe all the intereſt ſhe 
had with her mother, to make her con- 
ſent to her brother's happineſs, as well as 
that of all the family. My dear Ni- 
« nette,“ ſaid ſhe, © do not oppoſe us 
“ in this matter; but leave us to act, 
« without interfering with your falſe de- 
& licacy. I know you have formed a 
8 te ſcheme 
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ic ſcheme for leaving us; my mother ad- 
« mires and loves you as if you were 
« her own child; and ſpite of the ob- 
« ſtacles which ſhe fears will oppoſe 
« your union with her fon, ſhe cannot 
te help being much affected at your no- 
« ble behaviour. She told me all you 
« ſaid to her in my abſence, which I 
« repeated to my brother. He prides 
« himſelf in his attachment to you, and 
« proteſts with more vehemence than 
« ever, that he will ſacrifice every thing 
« to the happineſs of poſſeſſing you. Be 
« not haſty, my dear friend, in theſe de- 
te licate circumſtances, and do not, by 
* oppolition, drive to the utmoſt extre- 
© mities the only perſon worthy to be 
* your huſband. Heaven, who has 
« made you for each other, will aſſiſt us 
e in putting a happy concluſion to an af- 
* fair which engages ſo many virtyous 
„ hearts.” | 
« My beloved friend,” ſaid I, © you 
© relieve my mind, which has been hum- 
© bled and ſunk on account of my 
« birth: I feel that my ſentiments are 
cc at 


* 
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« at, leaſt worthy of you, and of what 
ce you would do for me. My heart i; 
t“ open to the flattering proſpe& you 
cc would place before my eyes; but a 
ce ſecret voice calls me back to my duty, 
ce and tells me, both honour and grati. 
ce tude forbid me to be the wife of your 
« amiable brother.” The tears: which 
accompanied this declaration, and which 
I could not reſtrain, plainly evinced my 
weakneſs, and proved that it was not 
without great efforts I had determined to 
make ſuch a ſacrifice. Madame London 
did all in her power to perſuade me ! 
carried my delicacy too far. I told her 
I carried mine no farther than ſhe had 
done, by wanting to ſacrifice hers to me, 


« You are in an error, my dear Ninette,” 


faid ſhe; „ yours is a real ſacrifice, mine 
de only an ideal one; we only deſpiſe 
an abſurd prejudice which is contrary 
ce to reaſon; but you, my dear friend, ſee 
« what you do, by yielding to the en- 
thuſiaſm which your delicate ſenti- 
« ments have. inſpired you with. You 


cc make the man Wr, who loves and 
| 45 adores 
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ce adores you; you occaſion trouble and 
« uneaſineſs throughout a family you 
« eſteem, and to whom you own your- 
cc ſelf obliged ; add to this dark picture, 
te the melancholy exiſtence you are go- 
« ing to prepare for yourſelf. Reflect 
« coolly on what I ſay; I leave you 


- 


ec now to go to my brother: I am very 


ce ſorry I have nothing more pleafing' to 
ce tell him.” She got up, on ſaying this, 
in order to leave me, but I rook hold of 
her gown, and intreated her, with tears 
in my eyes, not to quit-me in the dread- 
ful ſituation the then ſaw me. I im- 
plored her intereſt for me with her bro- 
ther, and told her of the letter I had 
written to him to comfort him. * And 
« to deceive him,” ſaid ſhe, * ſince you 
ee perſiſt in your ſcheme; but do nor 
« imagine that I will join in your plot.“ 
This laſt expreſſion: dried up my tears, 
but pierced my heart. I was incapable 
of hearing any thing, but was ſo inward- 
ly affected, that the uſe of my ſpeech, 
and even my ſenſes, ſeemed to be gone 
from me; at this moment we. were told 
dinner was ready, 

Vor. III. D Ma- 
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Madame London, who was not 
ſenſible of the ſevere expreſſion ſhe 
had made uſe of, was greatly aſtoniſh- 
ed to ſee me in ſuch a ſtate of inſen- 
fibility all in a moment. What is 
cc the matter?” ſaid ſhe; © what can 
d have happened to you ?”—<© The 
ce greateſt of all misfortunes,” anſwered 
I, with difficulty pronouncing my words, 
which 1 could ſcarcely articulate, * to 
te be accuſed of a plot! Oh, my God! I 
c have no hope but in thee, it is thou 
te alone can do me juſtice !” and I again 
began co weep. 

My kind friend, who had the beſt in- 
tentions towards me, and who perfectly 
| knew the innocence of my heart, imme- 
diately comforted me concerning the 
word which I had ſo miſunderſtood, and 
begged a thouſand pardons for her too 
great vivacity, which frequently carried 
her too far, when ſhe wiſhed to ſerve her 
friends. I in my turn made her many 
apologies for my too great ſenſibility, and 
we went together to the dining parlour. 
The family were ſeated at the table, and 

* ] was 
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1 was not a little ſurpriſed to fee Lord 
Harture among them, as I thought' he 


was returned to the city. He told me as 


I entered the room, that he had reſerved 
a place next himfelf for me. I ſeated 
myſelf there, after having paid my re- 


ſpects to Madame Sping, who received 


me with her ufual kindneſs. But I muſt 
defer till to-morrow an account of this 
delightful dinner, and the effects which 
followed. Adieu till then, my dear mam- 


ma: you will judge by what I have to tell 


you, how much it coſts me. to delay giv- 
ing you the pleaſing news I have to in- 
form you of; but I am ſurrounded by 
company, every body is ſeeking for me; 
I will tell you every thing: meantime re- 
Joice at the happineſs of your dear child, 


LETTER XVI. 


How inconceivable, my dear mamma, 
are the decreesof Providence! how could 
1 imagine what chance and ſingular 
circumſtances had reſerved for me? At- 

D 2 tend, 
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tend, my dear mamma, to my ſurpriſing 
ſtory. I know nat where to begin; all 
I have to relate to you is ſo intereſting, 
that I want to tell it all at once; but it 
is neceſſary you ſhould know all that led 
to the happy event which I am now 
enjoying; for this reaſon I muſt go back 
to the dinner which I have already men- 
tioned : I told you I was ſeated . next 
Lord Harture, and oppoſite to Madame 
Sping, whole eyes I dared not encounter, 
for fear of meeting reproaches, which I 
thought I merited from her on account 
of the trouble I had brought into her 
family; but her friendly and kind ap- 
pearance ſoon baniſhed my fears. She 
perceived my confuſion, and ſaw me 
endeavouring to. eat what ſhe helped me 
to, which made her try to make me eaſy 
by indirect means. My dear,” ſaid ſhe 
to her daughter, „your brother is much 
« better ſince you ſaw him; I was moſt 
«© agreeably ſurpriſed on going again to 
c his chamber, to ſee: him ftanding up, 
«« and apparently quite well: he came 
to me and embraced me with ſo much 
40 ſatis» 
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7 fatixfaRion in his countenance, that I 


tc almoſt thought it a miracle, and I 
« believe, if he had ventured to propoſe - 
1% dining with us, he would have been 
« well enough to come down ſtairs. 
*« Thank God, he is now out of all dan- 
« ger! His father will be here in a week, 
* and I hope will find him in as good 
* health as he left him.“ 

Let us drink a glaſs of wine to this 
&« agreeable toaſt,” ſaid Lord Harture. 
« And to the happy return of his good 
* father,” ſaid I, preſenting my glaſs for 
ſome wine to Madame Sping. I thank 


* you, my dear child,” ſaid he; I am 


much obliged to you for not forget- 


e ting my huſband, for he is greatly at- 


* tached to you,” 
© Never, never mall! forget his kind- 


* neſs or yours, my dear Madam,” ſaid 


IJ. „I alſo am much indebted to him,” 
ſaid my Lord; looking at me; © was 
* not he the firſt who received you here 
* when you dropped from the clouds? 
„ What is there in that to make you 


52 bluſh ?” added he; © well, 1 will ſay 
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* no more of it at preſent, but it will 
* be with difficulty I hold my tongue, 
as I am much inclined ro talk.” To 
turn the converſation, as he had appeared 
rather piqued, M. London told him it 
was M. Suple who had ſeen me firſt. 
* Apropos of M. Suple,” ſaid Madame 
Sping, © we ſhall ſee him to-morrow.” 
« Is he then come back?” cried I. I then 
looked at M. London, who made ſigns 
to me that I was not to diſcover my 
knowlege of his being gone to the De- 
fert, I therefore ſaid no more, only that 
Tſhould be glad to ſee him again. We ſoon 
after got up from table, and went to the 
ſaloon, As we went along, I heard Lord 
Harture ſay to Madame Sping, Since 
ce your ſon is ſo well, what danger can 
< there be in telling the young folks 
de what I ſo much wiſh them to know? 
% What uſe is there in waiting till to- 
% morrow ? I hate ſuch delays; I ſhould 
« have told them ren times over, if 1 
„ had not been afraid to diſpleaſe you.“ 
I could not hear what anſwer ſhe made; 


but to reflect a little more at my eaſe 
| on 
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on ſo many circumſtances which I did 
not underſtand, I went into my own- 
chamber, 


M. Suple's return, which I knew-was 


from your habitation, made me at firſt 


think that perhaps you was come with 
him. But why was it to be made a 
myſtery? Lord Harture's converſa- 


tion, and the kind reception Madame 


Sping had given me; the news they had 
to tell the young folks; all this paſſed and 
repaſſed many times in my mind, without 
my being able to comprehend any thing of 
it. I only imagined I had nothing ter- 
rible to learn, as my Lord in that caſe 


would not have been ſo eager to tell us. 


Theſe conſiderations made me eaſy 
enough to go down again to the ſaloon. 


"The great deſire L had to learn the ſecret, 


made me go. very readily to join the 
company I had left there; but I was 
ſurpriſed to find every body gone, ex- 
cept Lord Harture, who was. read- 
ing a paper, which he laid on one fide 
of him, deſiring me to place myſelf. on 


the other, that I might hear what he had 


R to 
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to inform me of. I ſeated myſelf with 
ſome timidity at a little diſtance from 
him. „Come nearer, my dear child,” 
faid he, „do not be afraid of me; Iam 
* one of your beſt friends, I wiſh to be 
« a father to you. Ah! am ] not in re- 
«© ality your father? Are you not the 
« daughter of Mademoiſelle Nina de 
Lizadie? Were you even to deny it, I 
© ſhould notwithſtanding be certain of 
« jt, Let us ſee this pretty face; they 
e are her features, but ſtill more beauti- 
« ful—Poor creature !--She was very 
« lavely—I would have married her if 
* my parents had not forbid me.“ 

% What is it you tell me, my Lord? 
<< What am 1 to conclude from this?“ 
ſaid I, with ſuch a trembling at my 
heart that I could ſcarcely ſpeak, *© Is 
«it poſſible you can be my 1 
c Father, ſaid he, with his voice altered 
by tears, which he endeavoured to con- 
ceal, by turning round to take up the 
paper which T had ſeen him reading. 
« Here,” ſaid he; © theſe are the proofs 


«of it,” giving it me to read. He then 
fetch- 
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fetched a deep ſigh, and while I was 
reading ſaid to himſelf, „Dear and 
« tender Nina, why were you not- here 
« to partake of my joy, and the happi- 
* neſs of this lovely creature! Here, 
my dear mamma, is the paper which you 
had 3 in your hands, and of the contents 
of which you was ignorant; my Lord 
had received it faſt ſealed, and ſtill ſtain- 
ed with the tears of my poor mother. 


e Tms is to give notice, that 4 
“ George Harture, hereby certify and 
« atteſt, that I have given my word of 
« honour to Mademoiſelle Nina de Li- 
« zadic to marry her: and as unforeſeen 
« 'circumitances have ariſen, which have 
te prevented me from ſo doing, I here- 
« by faithfully promiſe by every thing 
* ſacred, that I will acknowledge as my 
« wn, the child with which ſhe is now 
© pregnant, and will take care 1 and 

* provide for it. 1 


(Signed) GEORGE Haxrozz” 


The following i is what my mother add- 
ed to this writing when ſhe found her- 
felf near dying: 
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« T HEREBY certify and atteſt, that 
c Ninette, whom I leave in a Deſert 
s under the protection of Mademoiſelle 
tc Zelia, is the daughter of George Har- 
ic ture, Baron of Cornbury, whom ] free- 
« ly forgive for all the evils he has occa- 


« boned me. 
(Signed) NINA DE L1ZADIE.” 


Judge, my dear mamma, of the hap- 
py fituation in which I found myſelf af- 
ter reading fo authentic an atteſtation of 
my birth. I threw myſelf into the arms 
of this tender father, who preſſed me to 
his boſom, calling me his daughter, his 
dear child. Heaven,” ſaid he, * has 
c preſerved you for my happineſs, and,” 
added he with tears, which mixed them- 
ſelves with mine, © I feel the moſt live- 
ly joy, and hope you are equally hap- 
© py in having found a father who loves 
« you, and who will in future derive 
« his felicity from having it in his power 
* to repair, by his tenderneſs to you, 
tc all the faults he committed with re- 


cc „ gard to your unfortunate mother.“ 
My 
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My heart was ſo oppreſſed, I was fo 
much affected, and in ſuch emotion, that 
I was not able to ſpeak one world. 
At length I ſaid, throwing myſelf at 


his feet, Receive, my dear parent, re- 


« ceive the dutiful reſpect of an unfor- 
© tunate child, whom your goodneſs is 


_ & going to load with favours and. ho- 


© nours; pardon the weakneſs of my 
« expreſſions, I know of none which can 
« expreſs the tenderneſs with which you 
« have inſpired me. Had Heaven in- 
« dulged me with the liberty of chuſing 
* a father, it is you on whom my heart 
© would have fixed.” 

« Charming creature!“ ſaid he, raiſ- 
ing me up; and you alſo ſhould. have 
te been my daughter, had I been at li- 


ec berty to have called you ſo. The firſt 


ce day I ſaw you, your features brought 
* back. to my mind thoſe of your mo- 


d ther, without however calling her to 


« my remembrance, or conſequently al- 
« lowing me to think that you might ſo 
*« nearly belong to her. But come, my 


of dear child, let us not ſoften each other 
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te too much; be compoſed yourſelf, and 
« give me time to recover myſelf, be- 
ce fore the family return: it is a long 
« time ſince I have been under ſuch a 
© pfeaſing agitation of ſpirits.” —** Bur, 
«© my dear father, will you permit me 
te to aſk you ſome queſtions before 1 
* po? How did you get this paper, 
* which muſt have come from the De- 
« ſert ?“ M. Suple brought it to me,” 
faid he.—“ Then,” ſaid I, “ he has 
i ſeen my dear mamma, and why have! 
& not ſeen this good M. Suple? I fear 
tc he has no good news to tell me. 
 « Good God! ſhould J be ſo unfortu- 
« nate—!” and I burſt into tears. 
ee Why theſe tears, my dear child,” ſaid 
my Lord, © when every thing ſeems to 
s favour you? I do not love to ſee you 
« weep without a cauſe; you have no- 
« thing to afflit yourſelf with, be calm 
«, and attend to me. I will never de- 
te ceive you my dear child, you will ſoon 
« know me better, and you wall always 
« find me the ſame,” He then told me 
what I had deſired to know, and he had 
ſuch 
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ſuch a kind and open manner, that from 
that moment I placed the utmoſt confi- 
dence'in him. * Ir was little Sophia,” 


ſaid he, © who gave me the firſt inſight 


cc jnto an affair which I could not have 
« divined in a hundred years. I am 
& much indebted to her fot it; ſhe is a 


„ ſenſible, pretty girl, and I love her. 


« Who would have thought, or ſuſpect- 
« ed, that ſuch an event could happen 
* to me in a country fo diſtant from 
te that in which I had known my dear 
Nina? I came hither to diſpoſe of my 
te ſon in marriage, which I thought an 
* agreeable one for him: I found him 
« in bed grievouſly wounded, and by 
«© whom by the moſt gallant man in 
the whole country. Iam ſure my child 
* will not contradict that.“ 

He went on without perceiving how 
much I bluſhed, and faid, „ under- 
« ſtand my ſon was in fault, and at that 
& time I had nothing of more eonſe- 


« quence than to find out the man who 


te had inſulted him; every thing was 
* very clear ; but the reſult of this ac- 
e cident 
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« cident was not ſo, as I find my own 
« daughter was the object of my. ſon's 
« diſpute.» You cannot conceive this 
% poor young man's aſtoniſhment when 

© he heard you was his ſiſter. I enjoyed 
o his ſurpriſe before-hand, as I knew 
c him well enough to be certain this 
c event, which would. take from him a 
« part of his fortune, would only give 
« him pleaſure. My ſon has good and 
b noble ſentiments :. I know of no other 
tc faults he has, except thoſe of his 
« youth and the ſituation he is in; a 
ce few years more will correct theſe er- 
ce rors. The marriage which I intend 
tc for him with the moſt amiable Engliſh 
% woman, would ſoon fix him and bring 
te him back to his duties, but he 
e has not yet ſubmitted to my rea- 
« ſons; however I do not deſpair of 
« gaining his conſent. We will now,” 
Kia he, return to that which ſo much 
« intereſts you. Madame d'Ermancour 
ct is in perfect health, which I rejoice at, 
ec as I have the greateſt regard for this 
« good mamma, who ſo well brought up 
| ; ( my 
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« my dear Ninette. I ſhould be very 
e happy to be able one day or other to 
© return the obligations you and I are 
« both under to her, and it would give 
« me great pleaſure to do as much for 
« her ſon, as ſhe has done for my 
« daughter. He then told me that you 


| would have returned with M. Suple, if 


M. d'Ermancour had been able to take 
the journey; but that he was not yet 
ſufficiently recovered from a ſevere fir 
of illneſs to undertake it, and that your 
children were very well. I then aſked 
him, if you had not been ſo kind as to 
write me a few lines? He told me there 
was a packet directed to me, but that 
M. Suple happened to come juſt as 
M. Sping was taken ill, and his mother 
was ſo much engaged with him that ſhe 
had put off his viſit till the next day, only 
begging him not to let the other perſon 
who accompanied him be here before 
him. „For my part, ſaid my Lord, 
J had been ſo well informed by So- 
% phia and her governeſs, and was ſo 
« earneſt to clear up my doubts, that 
| « with- 
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without ſaying 'a word I ran to 


M. Sople, but found him determined not 
to ſay any thing except in Madame 
Sping's preſence. I was therefore 


obliged to ſubmir, and returned to the 


houſe with the intention of uſing every 
argument in my power, to induce her 
to go with me to this good prieſt's 
houſe, who would not tell me one 
word of what I ſo much wiſhed to 
know. Fortunately her ſon was well 
enough to requeſt being left alone; 


© on which his mother came down, and 


we went together to M. Suple's 


houſe. He then related what I have 


Juſt told you, and many more things 
which you will hear from himfelf, for 
did not attend to the converſation after 
I had ſeen the packet addreſſed to me, 
and ſealed with your mother's coat of 
arms. I inſtantly knew the hand: Ma- 
dame d'Ertnancour ſent this packet to 
Madame Sping, accompanied by a let- 
ter from her, in which ſhe ſaid, not be- 
ing able at preſent to come herſelf, to 
an what ſhe withed to know re- 

o * 


der, ſtill weeping, and remained in 
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« ſpecting her dear Ninette, ſhe had ſent a 
ie packet which probablymight anſwer the 
te intent, and begged her to ſend it to me 
te to England; ſhe ſaid it had been given 
« to her by Ninette's mother the evening 
© before ſhe died, intreating her to for- 
« ward it as directed, ſhould any fortu- 
te nate opportunity preſent igſelf.” 


&© Mademoiſelle de Lizadie, ſaid ſhe 
in her letter, ©. died at the moment ſhe 
« recommended the care :of her dear 
* daughter to me, and from that mo- 
% ment I have always regarded her as 
* my own child, and ſtill love her equal- 
y. Nothing on earth could give me 
more pleafure than hearing ſhe is in 
* A family where ſhe is ſo kindly 
«treated, and that whe has not ceaſed 
* to remember me.“ | 


During this recital I was drowned in 


tears, but at the laſt words, which ſeem- 
ed to reproach me, my ſobs were redou- 


bled. Lord Harture then ſtopped, hav- 


ing perceived my fituation : he took me 


in his arms, and I leaned on his ſhoul- 


this 


| 
| 


I 
1 
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this poſition, till at length reflecting on 
the pain I muſt naturally cauſe ſo good 
and tender a father, I diſengaged myſelf 
gently from his arms, and entreated him 

to pardon my weakneſs, and the trouble 

F gave him. „ Forgive me, my deareſt 

ce ſather,” ſaid I, ſeeing him much 
moved by the diſagreeable ſituation he 
had found me in; “ I have been much 

« to blame with regard to this amiable 

« woman, and cannot hear of the kind 

© manner in which ſhe ſpeaks of me, 

«« without accuſing myſelf of ingrati- 
e tude. I ſhould never have forgiven 
2 myſelf for having left her, if I had 
he by ſo doing, which ſeemed to me 
eas if Heaven had inſpired me with the 

t jdea, found a beloved father... Cer- 
tainly,“ ſaid he, „I neyer ſhould 
have come to ſeek you in the Deſert; 
it was neceſſary for you to come out 
« of it in order to our meeting each 
© other, and Providence ſurely directed 
« you; you were guided by it my dear 
% child, therefore do not reproach your- 
« ſelf, but enjoy your preſent. happi- 
IE cc neſs 
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« neſs without ſcruple. I am the firſt 
« cauſe of that fault with which you ac- 
&« cuſe yourſelf, and of all the diſagree- 
% able events you have met with; you 
* muſt therefore forget them, in order 
© to make me do the fame. Come, my 
« dear child, let me ſee that you for- 
% give me, by appearing happy from 
* this time, I will negle& nothing to 
% make you as much ſo as hitherto you 
« have been unfortunate.” . My life,“ 

zeplied I, © is wholly at your ſervice, 
* my dear father, and ſhall always be 


« employed in trying to deſerve your 


“ kindneſs,” I then tenderly kiſſed his 
hand, © I ſee plainly you will make 
* me very happy, my dear girl,“ faid 
he; “ but let us talk calmly over our 
© affairs, which are now in common be- 
* tween us. Do you imagine I can 
think of leaving you here? I am moſt 
* anxious to ſee you eſtabliſhed in a 
better apartment at my houſe.” —* Ar 
«your houſe! What, in England?” ſaid 
. with precipitation, He ſmiled and 


6; | poked at me without anſwering for ſome 
| ma- 
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moments, and then ſaid, © No, not in 
« England;“ for he ſaw me impatient 
for his anfwer. No, no, my dear, 
« J ſhall not carry you ſo far at preſent, 
© It is to Achem I wiſh to conduct you 


* -— rom pai if you conſent to accom- 


« pany me.“ 

I cold hit I would go any where, 
wherever he ordered me to follow, 
« Even to England ?” ſaid he, looking 
archly at me. Every where, my dear 
« Sir,” ſaid Iz © only ſometimes 1 
*« would beg leave to lay before you my 
_ «© objections. You know I have friends 
te to whom I am much indebted, and 
te hom I ſhould be grie ved to diſoblige. 
& Madam Sping has been like a tender 
tt möther to me, and her children have 
treated me as a beloved ſiſter. Should 
te J quit them ſo ſuddenly, do you not 
e think they would have reaſon to accuſe 
* me of ingratitude ? Alas! I ſhould 


« rather die than merit this reproach.” 


« But, my dear child, do you think Ma- 
« dame Sping would diſapprove of my 
x carrying my daughter home with me, 
| after 
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after aſking her leave for form's ſake ? 
for ſurely I may command my child. 
However, fear not that I ſhall be 
wanting in reſpect to your friends, I 
ſhall never forget what I owe them 
for having preſerved thee, as well as 
for having abated the ſeverity of thy 
fate, As long as I live I ſhall never 
ceaſe to convince them of my grati- 
tude, Have you, my dear child, any 
other obſervations to make? Tell me 
every thing you. diſapprove.” 

J have already, my dear Sir, told 
you Jam yours and only yours, not 
only by the ties of nature, but by the 
eſteem and reſpe& which I felt for you 
from the firſt day I ſaw you. Your 
generous proceeding gained my heart 
before I was informed I had the happi- 
neſs of belonging to you. It is not 


your titles, or your riches, my Lord, 
which affects me; it is your ſenti- 
ments which honour you for, and which 
* will be my pride, when I bear your 


* name, and publicly am permitted to 
«c 


call you Father. It is you yourſelf 
e whom 
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«« whom I love and reſpect, and who 
ec have inſpired me with the moſt perfect 
cc confidence, The dear and revered 
<c title of Father, which I had ſo much 
ce pleaſure in pronouncing, affected me 
cc with ſuch tender ſentiments, that my 
c mind appeared quite elevated after the 
« long and tedious humiliation J had 
« ſuffered on account of my unfortu- 
cc nate birth; and it went ſtill farther, 
« by appearing to render me more wor- 
cc thy the object my heart had made 
«© choice of, To approve of my choice 
« would complete my felicity. And I 
ic can venture to aſſure you, my Lord,” 
ſäaid J, in a faint and tremulous voice, 
t that the perſon for whom I ſolicit 
ce your approbation, juſtly merits it by 
* his noble ſentiments and generous 
« way of thinking.” 

1 was interrupted at this moment 
by the entrance of Madame Sping, who 
gave me a packet which ſhe ſaid came 
from my good friends in the Deſert, and 
which ſhe had reſerved for the pleaſure of 
bringing me herſelf ſuch an agreeable 
| piece 
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piece of intelligence. You may eaſily 
gueſs, my dear mamma, how this dear 

packet was received. I kiſſed it, and 
then. put it into my pocket, as it was 
neceſſary to defer the reading of it till I 
had replied to Madame Sping's compli- 
ment. My Lord preſented me to her 
as his daughter, which ſhe knew already, 
but we had not ſeen each other ſince it 
had been declared. She was eager to 
congratulate me upon it; but added, as 
ſhe ſat down by me and looked at me, 
that ſhe could not herſelf rejoice at an 
event which perhaps might be ' at- 
tended with bitter regret, and occaſion 
the death of her ſon. Ah, my Lord,” 
ſaid ſhe, * what tears are you going to 


* make us ſhed. My daughters are in 


« the utmoſt affliction, and I have been 
« theſe two hours with my ſon, endea- 


* youring to comfort him and conquer 
«© his fears,” hah 


„ What is it he fears, my dear Ma- 
% dam?” replied my father, taking her 
hand in the kindeſt manner, “ He 
4 fears, my "I faid ſhe, “ What 

* has 


— 
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« has now happened; we all fear you are 
e going to take away this dear child, 
ce whom we ſo much love, and who 
« would have made our family fo 
ce happy. 

« J will not take her from you, Ma- 
ce dam; you have {till the power of fix- 
<« ing her deſtiny, and may aſſure your 
« ſon he has nothing to fear. What, 
<c my Lord?” faid ſhe, © Were I a 
ce prince, Madam, I ſhould take a pride 
< in doing honour to virtue, and I ſhould 
« think myſelf honoured by giving my 
c daughter to your ſon.” 

I took her hand, which I preſſed, and 
bathed. with my tears, without being 
able to ſpeak a word. Madame Sping 


was alſo ſilent. I underſtand you, my 


ve dear child; have I not gueſſed who this 
1 perſon was whom you did not name? 


What ſay you, is it not ſo?” All the 


anſwer I could make him was, to em- 
brace him. © And what ſay. you, Ma- 
* dam?” ſaid he, afterdiſengaging his hand 
from Madame Sping. © I have only to 
* 0 my Lord,” replied ſne, that [ 
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« know not how to expreſs my grati- 
tc rude.” —© As to that,” ſaid he, © it 
ce is I that owe you ſo much gratitude 
cc for all the kindneſſes you have beſtowed 
« on my daughter.” —* It is you and 
cc your worthy huſband,” ſaid I, who. 
ce have procured me the happineſs Iat this 


ee time enjoy. 


She embraced me tenderly, and called 
me her daughter, her dear daughter. 
« This good M. Sping,“ ſaid my Lord, 
« is a long time on his journey,” —<© He 
« will be here in eight days,” ſaid his 
wife, „ to partake of our happineſs; 
« mean time 1 am going to inform you 
« what he ſays of our dear child. I have 
ce a letter from him which is all con- 
« cerning her, and which contains as fol- 
« lows : 


Letter from M. SyinG. 


ee am delighted, my dear, at the 
* good news you give me of your health, 


« and equally ſo with what you tell me 
« our charming Ninette has communi- 


„ Cated to you concerning her birth. I 
Vol. III. E. © admire 
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admire with you the frankneſs and 
goodneſs of her heart, which ſerve to 


makeherſtill more dear to me, and more 


worthy to become the wife of my ſon. 


If ſhe has no father J will be one to 
her. All that grieves me is to ſee her 
ſo determined to break her en- 


gagements with us; ſhe has only one 
fault, which is that of carrying her 
delicacy toe far. I hope we ſhall be 
able to cure her of this enthuſiaſm, 


which makes her think ſhe ought to 
ſacrifice herfelf for the honour of her 


friends, I will convince her that this 
honour is only chimerical, that I de- 
ſpiſe it, and that it muſt prevent our 
mutual happineſs, 


ee Remember me to our dear children; 


they have all written to me, my ſon- 
in-law as well as the reſt, to tell me 
their fears and the concern it would 
give them, ſhould they be obliged to 
be ſeparated from a ſiſter to whom 
they are as cloſely united by friend- 
ſhip as they are to each other by blood. 
My ſon, who is ſtill more tenderly at- 
tached to this See girl, appears 

2 deeply 


11 
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c deeply affected; I know his ſenſibi- 
e lity, and fear for his health. I im- 
4 plore this dear object of his affection 
* to have pity on him; let her not de- 
ce prive him of hope; engage the dear 
« girl to give you her word that ſhe will 
« do nothing contrary to his wiſhes till 
« my return, which will be in abour 
e eight days at the fartheſt. I ſhall be 
te charmed to find myſelf amongſt you 
«© once more; mY happineſs 1s to be in 
| « the midſt of my family. You, my 


de beloved wife, are the principal orna- 
«© ment of | it, as you are alſo my greateſt 


et felicity.” 


After reading this letter, I was not 
f able to expreſs how much I felt; my 
* friends conduct being ſo much ſuperior 
e to my own, and how much I owed to 
d their goodneſs. I could only declare the 
to | impoſſibility of ever being ſufficiently 
m | grateful. I implored the aſſiſtance of 


d- Heaven, and prayed to the Divine Being 
d. to reward their kindneſs. 
t- | E 2 Lord 
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Lord Harture, who had not heard the 
whole of my ſtory, did not underſtand 
what Madame Sping meant by ſaying I 
would have broke my engagements with 
them, and demanded an explanation of it, 
which ſhe complied with, and I took 

that opportunity to read your letters. | 
I thank you, my deareſt mamma, on 
my knees I- thank you, for all the kind 
things which you ſay to your poor lit- 
tle fugitive, which name you have called 
me by in your letter. But you very ſoon 
forget my leaving you for the ſake of 
exprefling your joy at finding me again. 
The hope you give me of ſeeing you 
in a ſhort time, completes my happineſs. 
T offer vp my moſt ardent prayers for 
the recovery of M. d'Ermancour, who 
will alſo, with your dear children, be the 
companion of your journey. What 
pleaſure will it afford me to embrace you 
all! And ſhall I alſo ſee the worthy 
Jerome ? ? All your family are ſo dear to 
me, that I have never paſſed one day of 
* life without thinking of your good- 
neſs 


mn 
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me enjoy ſo many happy days. 


Was not ſorry to find myſelf alone, in or- 


dear mamma, and ſhe raiſed me up to 
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neſs and tenderneſs to me, which made 


But I am interrupted;. I muſt quit you, 
my dear mamma, contrary to my wiſhes, 
as I had a thouſand things to ſay to you 
which I muſt defer till to-morrow. 


| 


LETTER... KN 


Ir is now three days that I have not 
had one moment's time to reſume ny 
pen. I told you, my dear mamma, that 
I left Lord Harture and Madame Sping 
talking whilſt I weat to read your letters. 
I was ſo agreeably employed, that I did 
not perceive they were gone out; but I 


der that I might have time to recover 
from the agitation my mind had been in. 
My heart was with all my dear friends in 
the Deſert. I ſaw them, I could. hear 
them rejoice that their poor Ninette was 
found. I threw myſelf at the feet of my 


preſs me to her boſom. I was bathed 
| : | E 3 | in 
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in tears, when Madame London came 
into the room equally ſoftened as I was; 
I dared to call her ſiſter. 

4 | know it all,“ ſaid ſhe, as ſoon 

as the agitation of her mind would 
ation her to ſpeak. © Mamma has told 
« me our happineſs, and you confirm it 
* by the kind appellation you give me. 
« Ab, my beloved ſiſter, I may then in fu- 
„ture, unleſs you forbid it, call you by 
« that dear name, My poor brother!“ 
added ſhe, looking at me with tears in 
her eyes; © how much do I wiſh to 
« be a witneſs to the joy he will have, 
©« when my Lord tells him he has no 
« objection to his being his ſon-in-law.” 
c Whar!” ſaid I, is my father gone?“ 
« Yes,” ſaid ſhe, © he is gone to de- 
ce mand the hand of my brother for his 
te daughter. Theſe are his own words; 
« and, I aſſured him he would not be 
« refuſed.” 

« How is this dear brother now?“ 
ſaid I. © Have you ſeen him ſince din- 
« ner?” —* I came from his chamber 
« juſt now,” replied ſhe; © he only 

| © wants 
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4 wants a little reſt; he has no other ill- 
© neſs at preſent, but being too much 
« agitated, He is ſo impatient to ſee 
« and embrace the father of his deat 
c Ninette, that he ſaid he would come 
« down by and by, to throw himſelf 
« at the feet of this reſpected father, to 
* congratulate him on being the author 
c of your days.“ — “ I might have 
tc gueſſed it,” ſaid he, as he walked 
% haſtily along his chamber; “ ſo fine a 
te figure, with a heart ſo noble, announced 
« a diſtinguiſhed origin. But even if 
« ſhe had been born of obſcure parents, 
« ſhe would nevertheleſs have made 
« every one captive to her charms.” 

I interrupted Madame London to aſk 
her, why her brother, who pretended to 
know me ſo well, had been able to doubt 
for one inſtant my heart? * My 
« dear ſiſter,” ſaid ſhe, © had gone on 
te with the converſation we have juſt had, 
cc you would ſee how well he knew the 
cc heart which he adored. He never 
ce feared loſing you, but when he ſaw 
6e on perſuaded that an alliance with 

E 4 « him 
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ee him might injure him. He never 
« imagined an elevation of | fortune 
«© would be an obſtacle to his happineſsas 
cc Jong as you was at liberty; but he did 
« not know what LordHarture's opinion 
te might be; and it might have happened 
ce that his Lordſhip ſhould have deter- 
« mined to take you with him to Eng- 
6 land, and married you there to a man 
« of his own rank.” —* Never, never!“ 
ſaid I; © my Lord is my father, and] love 
and reſpect him, but he could never 
« have changed my heart, and conſe- 
cc quently could never have diſpoſed of 
"© jt to any other than your brother.“ 
c Ah, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © you know 
© not what power fathers have. It is 
ce very ſeldom they conſult their daugh- 
« ters inclinations when they diſpoſe of 
ce their hands. It is the convenience of 
« fortune and family intereſt which de- 
« termine them, and it is a happy thing 
'« for you that your father has a more 
« generous way of thinking than moſt 
e people of his rank; and my brother 
« was not to blame for having been 
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cc afraid.” —** My charming friend,, 
ſaid I, © you deſerve, what is much be- 
« yond rank and title, to be the ſiſter of 
« the moſt amiable of men, of the beſt 
- *© of brothers.” —* Say alſo, my dear 
« Ninette,” replied ſhe, © that he is the 
ce tendereſt of lovers, to the moſt lovely 
© of her ſex.''—< I only regret,” ſaid I, 
© that I have not a crown to offer him 
« with my hand.” 

Our converſation was put a ſtop to- 
by Sophia, who had been witneſs of the 
interview between her brother and Lord 
Harture. After ſhe had complimented 
me in the moſt graceful manner upon 
the pleaſure ſhe ſhould have in calling 
me ſiſter, ſhe told us, with a tranſport ' 
of 7 what ſhe had juſt heard, 

I was with my brother and M. Lon- 
ED SL id ſhe, © when Lord Har- 

s announced; mamma came 
| A 425 My brother got up to re- 
« ceive him, and met him at the door. 
« My Lord took his hand, but had not 
te time to carry it to his lips; for before 
6 he could do that, my Lord embraced 

E 5: r 
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<« him affectionately, and then ſat down 
te by him, obliging him to go to his uſual 
ce place on the ſopha, and then en- 
* * quired very tenderly after his health.” 
* I can never complain, my Lord, of 

& an accident, which has this day given 
« me an opportunity to congratulate you 
© on a felicity in which I ſhare with you; 
«© but I ſhould be very wretched, my 
© Lord, if I did not hope to receive 
& from your goodneſs a title the moſt 
© flattering to my wiſhes,” —© I am 
« come,” ſaid my Lord, © to offer you 
te this title; my daughter has completed 
« my wiſhes by diſcovering her ſecret to 
« me. She is yours; I came to tell 
«« you ſo; and alſo to tell you, in giving 
her hand to you, that I preſent to you 
ea father not unworthy your frieg 
Ah, my dear ſiſters,” ſaid he 
little Sophia, © how I wiſh you had both a 
«« been there to enjoy my brother's feli- 
« city. He threw himſelf at Lord Har- 
©« ture's feet, who raiſed him in an inſtant 
« and preſſed him in his arms. I ſaw 
tears run down bath their cheeks, 
- | © every 
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er every body took out their handker= 

« chiefs, and I found I alſo ſtood in need 

ce of mine. But though we were all 

« weeping, yet I could not help reflect- 

© ing upon one thing which I muſt tell 

© you. Theſe tears were very different 

* from thoſe I ſhed ſome days ago; I 
« was not uneaſy though I cried; my 

« heart felt quite at eaſe, though I had 

« the appearance of concern, Why 

ce js there only one way to expreſs the 
« different paſſions of grief and joy? 

] was thinking of this, when my mam 

« ma came to me and wiped my eyes; 

« ] threw myſelf into her arms, and ſhe 
te prefſed me to her boſom with great 
« emotion; after which I was embraced 

« by Lord Harture, my brother, and M. 
« London. All this was done in filer 
« which my brother broke firſt, b 
« ſaying, tnar ſomething was ſtill rh, b 
* ro this affecting ſcene—he ſtopped— 
My two ſiſters,“ ſaid I, “and my papa! 
« Yes, my dear girl,” ſaid my brother, 

« 1 wiſh all the family to ſhare in my 

„ happineſs. But, my Lord,” added he, 
E 6 «© mult 
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ce muſt I be deprived of ſeeing your 
« lovely daughter as long as my arm is 
6 bound up, and whilſt I am obliged to 
« wear this undreſs ? Will you have the 
te goodneſs to permit me in this diſha- 
ce bille to throw myſelf at her feet, and 
ce aſk her to confirm the gift you have 
ce ſo generouſly made me, of her hand?“ 
ce I ſee no impropriety in your requeſt,” 
ce ſaid Lord Harture ; © but why cannot 
ce my daughter come here, and receive 
«© your compliment herſelf ?—TI will take 
e upon myſelf to bring her to you, un- 
« leſs your mother will be ſo kind to 
« take that trouble, for it grows late, 
cc and I muſt return hame.” My bro- 
« ther went directly to his ſtudy, to 
« write to you; and as ſoon as he was 
« gone, Lord Harture ſaid to mamma, 
« Before I go, Madam, I wiſh to in- 
« form you of my intentions reſpecting 
« my daughter, whom I intend to-mor- 
« row to come for, in order to eſtabliſh 
« her in my houſe. © This,” ſaid Sophia, 
« was the only part of the converſation 
« I did not like; but hear the reſt :;— 
4 « You 


e Tou have certainly a right to do as 
ce you pleaſe with your own child,” ſaid 
mamma, but I hoped you would have 
ec left her with us till my huſband came 
«© home.” © That cannot well be, Ma- 
« dam,” replied he, “ and you will 
te agree with me, when I have ex- 
« plained my meaning. Is it not true, 
te that my having found my daughter is 
cc already known throughout your houſe- 
« hold? It will very ſoon reach the city 
« and the environs. The intention alſo 
©« of marrying her to your ſon, will alſo 
« be made public. My friends will 

e then ſpeak of it; they will aſk my 
«© permiſſion to ſee her and be preſented 
« to her. What anſwer could I make 

ec them if ſhe was ſtill at your houſe ? 
« Beſides, I mean to make a public ac- 
te knowledgment of her in a day or two, 
« by having her baptized under my 
te name: and add to all theſe reaſons 
« one more, which you, who are fo 
« tender a mother, will allow tobe better 
« than all the reſt; which'is, the fond- 
« neſs of a father.“ Do you think, 
| — oy 


cc 
<c 
ce 
cc 
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my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, * there would be 
any difficulty in keeping ſecret what 


has juſt happened?“ “ Impoſſible, 
© Madam,” ſaid he; © I would lay any 


wager it is known already in ſome of 


the neighbouring houſes, and I ſhould 
not be at all ſurpriſed were I to hear 


it mentioned when I return to the 
city. —“ I will ſay no more, my 


Lord, you are the beſt judge; but 
this departure is ſo ſudden, my poor 
ſon will not have time to recoverfrom 


the different agitations he has this day 
ſuffered.” 

« M. London then made his objec- 
tions, — © Mademoiſelle Ninette,” 
ſaid he, © ought not to go out of this 
houſe, but to the church where ſhe is 


to be baptized and to take her father's 
name. The ceremony will be the 
more authenticated by waiting for the 


lady of the Deſert. She alone ean at- 
teſt the birth of the child, and declare 
publicly that Mademoiſelle Ninette is 
the ſame who was born in the Deſert, 
and whoſe mother on her death-bed 


had deſired her to take care of as the 
« daughter 
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te daughter of Lord Harture aud of Ma- 
c demoiſelle Nina de Lizadie.” 

«© Theſe reaſons,” ſaid our dear little 
Sophia, “ began to have their effect on 
« your father, and a few words more 
« convinced him. He promiſed to 
« leave our dear ſiſter, and to take no 
te ſteps without conſulting his friends; 
« he then went away, after aſking mam- 
& ma's leave to come to dine with us 
© to-morrow. I then went into my 
te brother's ſtudy, he had juſt folded the 
te letter which he bid me bring to you 
« here it is.” 

« Oh, my dear Sophia, ſaid I, taking 
it with eagerneſs, you ſhould have 
« Do not blame me,” replied Sophia, 
c ] have exactly followed the directions 
* which were given me; Iwas not to give 
« yau the letter till I had told you all 
cc yeh have now heard. If I am toblame, 
« jt is for having obeyed my brother.“ 
cc No, no, ſaid J, embracing her, 
« you have not been to blame. Will 
« you allow me?” ſaid I, to Madame 

| London, 
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London, breaking che ſeal of the letter, 
which contained as follows. 


Letter to Miſs HARTURE. 


© ] SHALL be with you, my dear Ma- 

ce dam, almoſt as ſoon as you receive 
e this letter. It is to throw myſelf at 
< the feet of my beloved. I am coming, 
* tranſported with love and joy, to en- 
treat her to confirm the precious gift 
«of her hand, which her noble father 
.« has juſt granted. me. I. fhall obtain 
« this favour, or the cruel refuſal would 
ec coſt me my life. I have charged So- 
= = << phia with this billet ; embrace her, my 
es dear Madam, for the tender intereſt ſhe 
e takes in the happineſs of her brother; 
ie ſhe will. inform you of an affecting 
*, ſcene which has juſt paſſed; but even 
ct with all her ſenſibility. ſhe cannot de- 
ac, ſcribe the delightful ſenſation I felt 
« when I was preſſed in the arms of the 
'« amiable and reſpectable father of the 
e beloved: miſtreſs of my heart.“ 
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1 had ſcarce finiſhed reading this letter, 
when I heard Sophia tell her ſiſter, in a 
whiſper, that her brother was come ; I went 

towards the window and ſaw him croſs 
the garden to come to us. With what 
pleaſure did I look on this amiable and 

generous man, whom I ſaw again for the 

firſt time, after the pains and troubles he 

had experienced both, on. my account and 

his own ! I know not whether my ima- 

gination added to his graces, but I 

thought he never looked ſo well. | 

I muſt give you his picture, my dear 

mamma. You already know his heart, 

and if you can only imagine a counte- 
nance ſuited to the goodneſs of that, 

you will eafily know him when you ſee 

him; it is painted in his face, as I wiſh 
to do in my letter; you need only ſee him 

in order to judge of the charms of his 

mind. He is tall, has a noble appear- 
tf] ance, graceful manners, an open gene- 
rous countenance, with much life and 

e | vivacity in his eyes: and thus did he Vi 
appear to me, when I ſaw him from the 


3 which looks into the garden - 1 
He | 
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He walked quickly along, with an air 
"of ſatisfaction, looking up at the win- 
dows, but did not ſee me, becauſe I had 
placed myſelf on one fide to have a bet- 


cer view of him. 
How, my dear mamma, did the heart 
of your poor Ninette palpitate when he 


entered the hall! He was at the door 


of the ſaloon, while I ſtill looked for 
him in the garden : but turning about, 
J ſaw him at the door, ſcarce daring to 
advance; his body was almoſt bent; he 
aſked me, with timidity, if I would per- 
mit him to preſent himſelf before me 
in fo unfit a dreſs. 

«Your ſituation is a very, juſt. ex- 
% cuſe, ſaid I, advancing towards him, 
and giving him my hand. How well 
did he look even in this diſhabille, which 
he ſeemed aſhamed to wear before me 
I had never ſeen him but in the dreſs 
which is uſually worn by people in. ge- 
neral, and which is not always the moſt 
agreeable or convenient ; that which he 
now had on, had both theſe qualities 
united, It was a kind of robe made of 
white 
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white taffety, embroidered with roſe- 
buds, and the veſt of the ſame ; his hair 
was negligently tied up with riband, 
and on his head he had a kind of tur- 
ban made of the ſame filk as his robe. 
His wounded arm was hid, like the 
other, in the ſleeves of his gown, and I 
only ſaw a piece of the black riband, 
which kept it confined, tied about his 
wriſt, -4 
When he had ſpoke to me and his fif- 
ters, he ſat down by me, and kept hold 
of my hand, which he had never quitted. 
« And is this dear hand mine,” ſaid he; 
* which you wanted to deprive me of? 
« You would very ſoon have deprived 
« me of life,” ſaid he, putting my hand 
to his heart, which I felt TORO under 
my fingers. 

cc ] reſtore to you,” ſaid I, “ this 
* hand, which unfortunate circumſtances 
ct had forced me to withdraw; but be- 
e lieve me it was not without the moſt 
et painful efforts that I was able to make 


* ſuch a TOs my, heart bled many 
"Mw times 
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ec times at the misfortune which the 
“e cruelty of my deſtiny— 
c And I have been ſufficiently un- 
te juſt,” cried he, interrupting me; © but 
ce forgive me, my dear madam, and com- 
te plete my felicity by aſſuring me of 
ce it, I have alſo many apologies to 
„ make to my dear liſters,” ſaid he; I 
© have given them much uneaſineſs 
« during my deſpair.” They both ran 
weeping to embrace' him, during which 
I had my handkerchief at my eyes, to 
ſtop a deluge of tears which I felt run 
down my cheeks. At this moment the 
dear little Sophia took my hand and 
held it to the mouth of her. brother, who 
kiſſed it tenderly; I leaned my head on 
his ſhoulder, and our tears mingled with 
each other's; I aſked after his wound: 
% I will ſatisfy your curioſity on that,” 
faid. his ſiſter ; “my brother ſhall not 
te think about it to-day; ; he has been but 
« too. much vexed, by having been the 
ec cauſe of the new accident which he ex- 
0 perienced.— * Why, my dear ſiſter,” 
ſaid he, “ would you ſpare my ſelf- love 
cc in 
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in the opinion. of this dear creature ? 
Ought ſhe not to know perfectly the 


man ſhe prefers? I ſhall never bluſh 


to acknowledge my - faults; ſhe will 
ſoon learn the impetuolity of my tem- 
per; in truth it was ſcarcely diſco- 
vered itſelf, till the moment I was in 
dread of loſing what was of ſo much 
conſequence to my future happineſs. 
Yes, my dear madam,” added he, 
your determined refuſal ever to be 
mine threw me into deſpair, and I 
ſought to die, by tearing off the dreſſ- 
ings from my wound, which had be- 
gun to heal; I alarmed the whole 
houſe by this violence, and even you 


| ſuffered from the effect of my vio- 


lence, Was it by ſuch means I ſhould 
endeavour to conquer your virtuous 
heart, which I had nothing to reproach 


with, but too great an exceſs of deli- 


cacy? I bluſh when I reflect on this 
moment of my life, but the ſweet and 
gentle character of her who will ſoon 


unite her deſtiny with mine, will re- 


„ oulate 
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« gulate my conduct, and reſtrain the 
c more violent emotions of my mind.” 
When people have the reſolution to 
te confeſs their faults,” ſaid I, looking 
at Madame London, © it always makes 
« them appear leſs: who can ſay they 
« have nothing to reproach themſelves 
« with? But few there are who have 
te honour enough to be ſenſible of them, 
« and to acknowledge them publicly.” 
I fixed my eyes on M. Sping as I pro- 
nounced theſe words; that moment M. 
London came in, he was the only one of 


the family I had not ſeen ſince my change 


of ſituation ; what did I not owe to this 
good friend ? © We have all been wiſh- 
e ing for your preſence,” ſaid I, getting 

up to welcome him. © I congratulate 
e myſelf, my dear madam,” replied he, 
ic to be admitted as one of your rela- 
© tions; you will complete our pride as 
« well as happineſs by your alliance.” 


He then ſtooped down to kiſs my hand, 


but JI prevented him by offering my 
cheek. You are to know that M. Lon- 
don is one of the moſt obliging men in 

the 


9 
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the world: I had formed a very wrong 
judgment of him before his marriage; 
for ever ſince we have known more 
of his temper and diſpoſition, all the fa- 
mily are delighted that they yielded to 
his wife's entreaties ; ſhe certainly knew 
him better than any one elſe, and formed 
a right opinion. He has nothing re- 
markable in his perſon, being rather 
ill made, has a ſerious and conftrained 
appearance, with the Engliſh gloom on 
his countenance, which does not prepoſ- 
ſeſs you in his favour; but to form a 
juſt opinion of him, you muſt fee him at 
his eaſe amongſt his intimate friends:: 
it is then that he appears to advantage, 
and that his countenance ſoftens, and diſ- 
covers great good ſenſe and vivacity; 
no one can ſpeak. more to the purpoſe 
upon all ſubjects than he does. 

Now, my dear mamma, I have brought 
you acquainted with all the friends with 
whom your Ninette ſpends her time; it 
will alſo be neceſſary for me to include 
Lord Harture's ſon in the number, whom 


I ſhall in future call my brother. M. 
Sping 
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Sping tells me I ſhall very ſoon conquer 
thoſe prejudices which I had formed in 
his disfavour. He told me once, when 
talking on this ſubject, that vanity, and 
the deſire of ſhining in the eyes of a fine 
woman, frequently ſpoiled the beſt diſ- 
poſition ; but that my brother was ſen- 
ſible of the injury he did himſelf by giv- 
ing way to ſuch fooliſh conduct, which 
he had learnt from ſome of his acquaint- 
ance in the city ; but that he had very 
ſoon corrected himſelf and avoided their 
company. As you alſo have done,” 
ſaid I, without thinking I ſhould give him 
pain ; for I only did it in order to let 
him know I was not wholly unacquaint- 
ed with his little indiſcretions. He 
-bluſhed, and looked at me with great 
aſtoniſhment; I alſo felt my face burn 
when I recollected my indiſcretion, and 
we both remained ſilent for ſome time. 
He at length took pity on my confuſion, 
and aſked me no more queſtions on a 
ſubject which I ought not to have men- 
tioned to him; I had no right to re- 
-proach him on his conduct or behaviour, 
oe when 
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when 1 had no hopes of ever being united 
to him. 

But to return to M. London: He told 
us M. Suple was with his, mother, and 
that they were both coming to join us in 
a few minutes. They came in directly, 
and I went to receive him with open 
arms, calling him my father and pro- 
tector; I ſhould have embraced him if 
he had not declined this mark of my 
gratitude, He ſaluted me in the moſt 
reſpectful manner, and all the family 
welcomed him as a friend who had been 
many days abſent. M. Sping, who, as 
well as myſelf, was anxious to interro- 
gate him, entreated him to ſit down, and 
begin to give us an account of the jour- 
ney he had made to oblige us, and told 
him we ſhould never forget the favour 
he had done us. I will be anſwer- 
« able for this dear girl's thanks to 
« you,” ſaid he, ſeating me at the ſame 
time by this good man; I alſo expreſſed 
my obligations to him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. He turned towards M. Sping, 
and congratulated him on having placed 
Vox. III. F 3 
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bis affections on ſo worthy an object. 
He ther took a paper from his pocket, 
which he preſented to me, telling me it 
was the hiſtory of his journey. - © You 
cc will find in that the particulars of 
e every thing I met with; but I have 
ce not been able to expreſs as I ought, 
ec the kind reception I met with from 
« Mademoiſelle Ninette's friends.“ 

I was looking over the papers, but M. 
Sping begged my permiſſion to read them 
aloud to the company, and began the 
Intereſting narrative as follows: 


A 


2 Journal of M. SuPLE. 


ee went from Achem in company 
. with the perſon whom Mademoiſelle 
5.7 Ninette had charged with her commiſ. , 
* ſion, as well as introns which way 
e to proceed, in order to find: the road 
to the Deſert. I had alſo with me 
cc two. black. ſlaves, which M. Sping 
e had the precaution to ſerid with me. 
N They carried our little baggage, and 


er the proviſions neceſſary for the occa- 
| . ion. 
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fion. After we had aſcended the 
mountain about a quarter part, we ſaw 
the opening in the cavern through 
which Mademoiſelle Ninette had crept; 
but not thinking it wide enough for 
us to paſs through, we made the ſlaves 
work to enlarge it, which they did by 
breaking the ſtones on each fide, and 
ſoon procured us room to get caſily 
throvgh it. 
8 This ſubterranean grotto ſeems to 
go the whole length of the mountain. 
We arrived at the rivulet mentioned 
in the little chart of our journey : we 
ſtopped there to refreſh ourſelves, and 
our ſervants cut off branches of trees. 
to the right and leit in order to mark 
the road. After we had ate, and drank 
of the clear water of this rivulet, we 
went ſtraight forward in ſearch of the 
habitation we wiſhed to find; but though 
we went as faſt as we could, we were 
not. able to get there before night, 
The moon, which had hitherto light- 
ed us, now ceaſed to ſhine, every 
thing was perfectly quiet, and we 
F 2 deter- 
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« determined to reſt ourſelves alſo till 
_« day-light.” 


Here we were interrupted by a ſervant 
announcing Lord Harture and his ſon; my 
Lord came in firſt to prepare me for this 
unexpected viſit. I am come,” ſaid 
he to Madame Sping, “ to aſk you for 
* a ſupper, and your permiſſion to pre- 
“ ſent my ſon to you. I entreat your 
© pardon of him in conſideration of the 
« delightful union which is to take place 
© amongſtus; and on you, my future ſon- 
ce in-law, I depend, on account of your 
ce former friendſhip to him.“ He then 
turned to me, and told me he brought 
me a brother who' thoroughly repented 
his folly, and was very impatient to ſee 
me. At this moment he entered, with 
an air ſo difident and modeſt, that I 
ſhould ſcarcely have known him had he 
not been announced. 

« My dear Madam,” ſaid he, coming 
up to me, I entreat your pardon, and 
ce at the ſame time your friendſhip, on 
« my knees,” I roſe in order to em- 
brace him, but he ſtept back, ſaying 

he 
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he was not worthy ſuch a favour, but 
that he would endeavour to merit it by 
his future conduct, which he hoped would 
obliterate his paſt faults. He did not 
venture to call me his ſiſter, but without 
waiting for my anſwer ſaluted the reſt of 
the company, and embraced M. Sping 
ſeveral times; they then congratulared 
each other on the adventure which had 
reunited them, and which they hoped 
would cement their former friendſhip, 
and made enquiries after each others 
health. While they were converſing to- 
gether, I told my father what pleaſure it 


gave me to ſee ſuch an improvement in 


his ſon's behaviour, © I beg you, my 
ce dear Sir, ſaid I, © to aſſure him of my 
tc ſincere friendſhip, and that you will 
ce entreat him to regard me with the 
ce kindneſs and affection of a brother.” 
My Lord repeated aloud what I had ſaid 
to him, and called to his ſon, telling him 
he wanted to ſee his two children em- 
brace each other. My dear father,” 
ſaid M. Harture, “this young lady is 
c your own daughter, I ſhould know it 
«© by her generous conduct.” He then 

1 came 
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came to me and embraced me, calling 
me his dear ſiſter; our good father was 
much delighted, and convinced us of it 
by preſſing us both in his arms. He 
obſerved M. Sping held a paper in his 
hand, which he appeared to be reading; 


he aſked what it was ?—* It is the ac- 


* count of M. Suple's journey,” ſaid I; 
ce will you, my dear Sir, permit M. Sping 
© to continue reading it to us?” 
« Moſt willingly,” anſwered he; © I have 
ce a great deſire to hear the particulars 
cc of this journey, and to know how our 
cc friends of the Deſert are.“ M. Sping 


then continued, after acquainting Lord 


 Harture with the beginning. 


Continuation of M. Surrz's Journal, 


„ Being arrived at a ſmall diſtance 
* from the habitation, we all fought for 
« a convenient place to repoſe in, and 


« had placed ourlelves at ſome diſtance 


% from each other, in the midſt of a 


de plantation oppoſite the houſe. The 


'b© firſt perſon who came out of it in the 


© morn» . 
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morning, was the faithful Jerome, who 
was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee us; at 
firſt he thought he was dreaming, and 
that his eyes were not yet open : he 
rubbed them ſeveral times, as he after- 


wards told us, and then advanced to 


ſee whether we were dead or alive, 


When he found we were faſt aſleep, 


he returned to acquaint the family 
with what he had ſeen ; but ſpite of his 
prudence and attention, he could not 
avoid ſaying with great emotion, that 
on going out he had ſeen four men 
lying aſleep near the houſe, M. &Er- 
mancour, who is a man of the 
greateſt courage and reſolution, aſked 
for his piſtols, which he conceal- 
ed under his night-gown, and went 
out, after having deſired his wife 
and children not to be afraid. I awoke: 
at that inſtant, whether from any noiſe 
I heard, or that the ſun began to ſhine, 
I know not; but on opening my eyes 
I ſaw a man of the moſt noble appear- 


ance, who came to me with the moſt 


courteous air. I roſe to meet him, 
F 4 © but 
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but that moment ſaw him returning 
towards the houſe, where he ſtopped 
to ſpeak to a lady who ftill ſtood at 
the door, © Go back, my dear, ſaid 
he to her; do not follow me, I en- 
treat you, but return and take care of 
our dear children.“ He then came 
towards me, who was then near 
enough to ſpeak to him, and, ſaluting 
me with the greateſt politeneſs, aſked 
me what had brought me to this part 
of the world? -“ I imagine,” ſaid 1, 
it is M. d'Ermancour I have the ho- 
nour to ſpeak to. He told me I was 
not miſtaken, but that he was aſto- 


niſhed to find I knew him. He then 


aſked me for what purpoſe I was. come 
with my companions, who, he pointed 


out to me, were ſtill aſleep ?—* It was 


with a view to give you pleaſure, Sir, 
faid I; © I come to you from Made- 
moiſelle Ninette.— What! from that 
dear child ?? ſaid he. Ah, generous 
ſtranger, come with me, and make 
the moſt amiable of women happy by 


„ your intelligence.“ After this he ſhook 
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hands with me, and entreating me to 
follow him, he ran before to acquaint 
his amiable companion. I found this 
charming woman ſeated, with her 
children ſtanding round her ; M. d'Er- 
mancour had entreated her to recover 
herſelf, in order to hear me. I could 
not help ſtopping a few moments in 
the room, being ſtruck with admira- 
tion at the fight of ſo. intereſting a 
picture. Oh, my dear huſband,” 
ſaid ſhe, © how you have alarmed me! 
could not ſee you expoſe your life, 
without being terrified to death. Alas! 
I have no fears but for you and theſe 
dear children!' I knew not whether 
to advance or retire, but the little boy 
having perceived me, ſet up a cry, 
and ran to hide his face in his mam- 
ma's lap; upon which I determined 


to go out again, and give them time 


to recover themſelves. I found all 


my fellow-travellers awake, and Je- 
rome converling with the meſſenger, 
who you know ſpoke very good French. 


I deſired them to retire to a little diſ- 


F 5 cc tance, | 
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tance, on account of the alarm whicl: 
our ſudden appearance had occaſioned 
in the family. 


I then returned and fat down on a 
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ſeat before the door to waitfor M. d' Er- 
mancour. I was ſcarcely ſeated 
when I aw him appear, attended by 
his lovely wife. Forgive me, gene- 
rous ſtranger, ſaid ſhe, advancing to- 


wards me, and do not judge of me 


by the ungracious reception I gave 
you, Is it really true, that you are 


kind enough to bring me news of our 
dear child? And 1s this dear Ninette 
ſtill alive ?— Yes! ſhe is, and I ſhall 
ſee her again. When, Sir, ſhall I 
again hold her in ox arms? Almighty 
God,“ ſaid ſhe, grant if I ſee her 
once more, that ſhe may be worthy my 


affection!' © Doubt it not, Madam,” 


replied I; © ſhe is virtue herſelf; ſhe is 
worthy of all thoſe ſentiments you feel 
for her: and here, added I, taking 


Madame Sping's letter from my pock- 


et, © is a convincing proof of it.“ She 


*\ could not read this letter without 


e ſhed- 
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ee ſhedding many tears; and when ſhe 
cc had finiſhed it, © Generous lady,” ſaid 
ce ſhe, © how can this dear child ever 
ce ſufficiently acknowledge your kindneſs? 
& And you, Sir, who was her firſt pro- 
ce tector, her guardian, and her father, 
«© how can we ever be thankful enough 
te to you ?—Read this letter, my dear, 
&« faid the to M. d' Ermancour, © from 
« this reſpectable lady: ſee what ſhe has 
« done for our dear Ninette, and what 
« the is ſtill going to do; ſhe 
te talks of giving her ſon to her for a 
„ huſband,'—* ThisI know, ſaid I, © is 
ec her intention, and the wiſhes of all | 
« the family; and M. Sping is worthy of 
ce her, I can aſſure you.. Happy girl” - i 
ce ſaid Madame d'Ermancour, it was 
ee certainly Providence which conducted 
te you to Achem.“ 


« Ah, my dear mamma,” cried I, on 
hearing this, © you know not yet 
ce half the happineſs of your dear Ni- 
nette: you know not that ſhe has 


« found her father. 13 
3 « How, 
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« How, M. Suple, ſhall I ever be 
« able to return the kindneſs you have 
e doneme? And you alſo, my dear Ma- 
« dam?” ſaid I to Madame Sping. 
« Mamma was quite right in ſaying I 
« could never make you amends.” 

M. Sping was not able to ſupport any 
longer ſo intereſting a ſcene ; he went 

out, and we were ſoon after informed that 
| ſupper was ready. I am not ſorry for 
* this interruption,” ſaid my Lord, 
wiping his eyes; come, come, let us go 
« to ſupper.” 

M. Suple, who never fups abroad, 
begged a moment's converſation with me 
before he retired. © I did not intend,” 
ſaid he, taking up a box which he had 
put on a table, © to have preſented this 
<« to Mademoiſelle Ninette, till we came 
ce to that part of my journal where it is 
© mentioned; but as I am obliged to 
ce po, I will acquit myſelf of my com- 
tc miſſion now. This box, Madam, is 
« what Madame d'Ermancour deſired 
«- me to deliver into your hands.” He 
then went away. I was very anxious to 

a3. f- open 
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open the box, and having aſked leave of 
my father and M. Sping, I found in it a 
ſmall packet ſealed, and upon the cover 
was written the following words, in my 
mother's hand: 


« This box contains the picture of 
« Lord Cornbury, father of the child l 
« ſhall leave at my death to the care of 
« Mademoiſelle Zelia. Should my 
e daughter be ſo happy as to find her 
te father, I requeſt them both to ſhed a 
te tear on this picture, which 1 ſo often 
« have bathed with my tears.” 


1 took up the picture, and haſtily kiſſed 
it many times, fully complying with my 
dear mother's requeſt, by bathing It with 

my tears. Lord Harture took it out of 
my hand, and then taking me in his arms, 
ſaid to me, Come, my dear child, come 
t and comfort your father, and mingle 
« your griefs with mine; let us both 
« weep for te beſt and moſt unfortunate 
„ of women.” —e My dear mother,” 
ſaid I, why cannot ] have the happi- 

« neſs 
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« neſs of ſeeing you in the arms of che 
ce beſt of fathers!” M. Sping came in 
at this moment: he heard what I had 
Juſt ſaid, and ſaw me in tears. My 
« Lord,“ ſaid he, “ J intreat you to 
« ſpare this too ſenſible heart,” —< wil! 
« leave her to you,” ſaid my Lord, get- 
ting up; “ do you comfort, and try to 
« compole her.“ He then went out to 
recover himſelf, We then all retired to 
the eating parlour ; I took hold of Ma- 
dame London's arm that we might go to- 
gether, and placed myſelf on the right 
hand of Madame Sping, expecting Ma- 
dame London, as uſual, to ſit next me. 
« No, my dear friend,” ſaid ſhe, „this 
« is the place M. Martigni has appoint- 
« ed for me;” ſaying which ſhe made 
him a low courteſy. 

M. Martigni is the favourite domeſ- 
tic of M. Sping, who came in juſt as we 
were laughing at this pleaſantry. When 
he had apologized to my father for his 
diſhabille, he came and took the place 
next to me, which was vacant, which 
made every body {mile and look at Mar- 
tigni, 
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tigni, who had ſucceeded ſo well in his 
little ſtratagem. M. Sping aſked what 
they laughed at, that he might join in 
the mirth; Madame London was dying 
to tell him, and to improve the account 
by adding ſome of her arch obſervations, 
which did not diſpleaſe M. Sping, for 
when he had heard it he looked very gra- 
ciouſly on Martigni, who ſtill preſerved 
his ſeriovs and reſpectful gravity. 

« Sifter,” ſaid he afterwards, © I be- 
« ſpeak your pardon for this honeſt fel- 
« low, but I cannot be angry with him.“ 

* ] am no more angry with him than 
ee you are,” replied ſhe; “ aſk him, if 
te I did not on the contrary make him a 
© low courteſy to thank him.“ — No,” 
ſaid my father, © there is nothing to be 
© angry at; and on reflection,” ſaid he, 
in a whiſper, „ theſe ſort of people judge 
te better than we think for.“ 

I ſat on thorns all this time, and dared 
not look up; and my bluſhes, which I 
could not hide, increaſed my confuſion. 
M. Sping perceived it, and to divert the 
converſation, aſked me how many chil- 

8 dren 
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dren my mamma of the Deſert had? 
J want much to go and ſee her,” ſaid - 
M. London, „ unleſs ſhe comes here 
« very ſoon.“ —© My dear friend,” ſaid 
Lord Harture, © I will accompany you 
ce thither whenever you pleaſe; I am not 
ec leſs anxious than yourſelf to ſee this 
« charming family.” 
M. Sping did not expreſs the leaft 
deſire to take this journey with them; but 
I was not ſurpriſed at it, as I knew he 
would get ready to fetch you as ſoon as 
the road was made practicable for you to 
travel through it with convenience. 
During, the reſt of the ſupper time we 
continued talking of you. When we 
roſe from table, Madame Sping ſaid it 
was too late to finiſh reading the remain- 
der of M. Suple's Journal. Lord Har- 
ture was of the ſame opinion, and ſaid 
it ſhould be deferred till to-morrow at 
breakfaſt, when he would come with his 
ſon, on condition that we ſhould all re- 
turn and dine with him, which was agreed 
to; and Madame Sping ſaid, ſhe ſhould 


like i it. much, if her ſon was able to dreſs 
himſelf. 
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himſelf. © I hope,” ſaid he, „ I ſhall 
« not derange ſuch an agreeable party.” 
M. and Madame London returned to 
the city with my father and brother, and 
every one elſe retired to reſt, I am alfo 
going to bed, and to-murrow will in- 
form you what has paſſed. 


LETTER XA; 


I t1rTLE thought yeſterday, my dear 
mamma, that it would be from Lord 
Harture's houſe I ſhould write to ac- 
quaint you with the particulars I am now 
going to relate, 

I had had a charming night's rell when 
the ſervant who waits on me came to tell 
me from Madame Sping, that part of the 


company were already come to breakfaſt, 


I got up immediately and dreſſed myſelf; 
while my hair was dreſſing, Martigni 
came from his maſter to know how I did, 
I could not help bluſhing to ſee this man, 
who fo well underſtood his maſter's in- 

clination, 
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clination. I aſked him if his maſter had 
had a good night. 
«© ] know not whether he ſlept well, 
c Madam, but he appears in very 
te good health to-day ; I have not ſeen 
% him ſo cheerful this long time: he 
& has been trying whether his lame arm 
ce would allow him to put on a coat, 
« and has ſucceeded wonderfully.” — 
« Tam very glad to hear it, my good 
&« friend,” ſaid 1; © pray tell your 
& maſter 1 am allo very well, and much 
ce obliged to him for his attention.“ 
He then went out, and Madame Lon- 
don came to me a few minutes after, and 
we both went together to the ſaloon, 
where all the company were met to break- 
faſt, except M. Sping, who came juſt after 
with aroſe in his hand, which he gave to 
Mr. Harture, deſiring him to preſent it to 
me. No, my dear friend,” faid my bro- 
ther, I ſhould be afraid of fading it by 
&« my touch; and that ſhe may receive it 
« with all its perfections, it is neceſſary 
ce it ſhould be preſented by the moſt 
c amiable of men to the moſt lovely os 
« women.“ 
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e women.” Saying which, he guided 
M. Sping's hand with the roſe in it to 
me. I accepted it, and thanked them 
both ; little Sophy was at this time em- 
ployed in making tea; ſhe turned towards 
me, and ſaid, * a re/e to a roſe, for which 
all the company praiſed her, and her 
brother embraced her. 

After breakfaſt, they propoſed finiſh- 
ing the Journal, which I was impatient to 
hear. M. Sping begged to be excuſed 
from reading it, and my brother offered 
to take his place: the paper was given 
him, and he began at the place we left 
off at yeſterday, There was none of the 
family abſent but M. London, whoſe 
buſineſs had prevented his coming. 


Concluſion of M. Svpitz's Journey to 
the Deſert. 


- © Madamed'Ermancour aſked me why 
« her dear Ninette had not written to 
te her?——< TI only waited your orders, 
„ Madam,' ſaid I, © to call the meſſenger 

e who 
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c who has brought letters and papers; 
« you will find a journal, containing 
© every incident which has happened to 
«© Mademoiſelle Ninette ever ſince ſhe 
« left you.'— Fetch him hither di- 
« rectly, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © Ientreat you.“ 
« Saying this, ſhe got up and was 
« going on, when ſhe ſaw him advance, 
„ © Come my good friend, ſaid ſhe, 
ce c ſatisfy my impatience, and give me 
s directly my dear child's letters.'--* You 
c muſt permit me, Madam, ſaid he, to 
« follow exactly the orders which were 
„given me by the charming young 
ce Jady who ſent me to you. She or- 
e dered me to give them to you on my 
& knees, and to tell you how much ſhe 
© wiſhed to be there herſelf to implore 
ce your forgiveneſs and indulgence. 
« © Riſe my good friend, ſaid Madame 
c &Ermancour, © I thank Heaven and 
© the meſſenger who brings me ſuch 
6s happy tidings,” 
e She then Tetired to a corner of the 
* room to open her packet, and took 


« from it a letter which ſhe could ſcarce 
« read 
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« read for weeping; ſhe then knelt down, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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e and railing her hands and eyes to Hea- 


ven, ſhe ſaid, © I thank thee, Al- 
mighty God ! thou haſt now com- 
pleted my happineſs ?” 

« She then returned to us with joy 
and tranquillity painted in her coun- 
tenance; ſhe begged me to walk into 
the houſe with her, and gave M. d'Er- 
mancour the letter ſhe had juſt read. 
I find you are a prieſt, M. Suple,' ſaid 
ſhe, when we were ſeated. © My 
daughter has told me your name and 
ſacred character, which will afford us 
a happineſs of which we have long 
been deprived. You will fulfil the 
wiſhes of an unfortunate couple who 
have frequently lamented the fate of 
their poor children.“ 

« M. d'Ermancour, who had ſtaid 
without to read the letter, returned at 
this moment. What happineſs does 
this dear child make us look forward 


«to!* ſaid he, as he reſtored it to his 
© amiable wife. You are going, Sir,“ 


cc 


ſaid he to me, © to confer happineſs 
| cc on 
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/ 
on all this family ; and this aſſurance 


is a ſufficient reward to a heart ſo ge- 
nerous as yours, My dear wife, bring 
hither our children, let them ſee and 
pay their reſpects to this good father: 
et them pay to him the tribute of 
their innocent hearts, till they are 
capable of feeling and knowing the 
great ſervice he can render them. 


„She went immediately to fetch them; 
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in the mean time, M. d'Ermancour 


ſaid to me, You know a part of my 


ſtory, and have heard the misfortunes 
of this amiable woman, for whom! 
have abandoned the whole world ; but 
no one except myſelf can inform you 
of the virtuous perfections of her mind, 
Let not the intimate connection be- 
tween us make you judge unfavour— 
ably of her conduct; ſhe has nothing to 
reproach herſelf with. Had I been 
as virtuous as herſelf, her life had 
been without a ſpot. But Heaven 
was witneſs to the purity of her heart, 
and will efface from memory this 


only error in her life, to the end that 
ce ſhe 
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« ſhe may appear to the world, in which 


„we are going to live, as an example to 
f « her lex. She will always give me the 
1 * utmoſt degree of happineſs, let me live 
« where J will with her; I ſhall be proud 
| “ of: my wife, and my children will be 
4 „% ſo of their mother. Her friends 


F « will reſpe& her, and ſhe will be an 
« example to all who know her, by the 
« exactneſs with which ſhe performs her 
« duties. You yourſelf, my good fa- 
ther, you ſhall judge of her, and, like 


» „ me, you will eſteem her and admire 
Ci « her.” £5 | 

ut „ She came in at this moment lead- 
u ing her two children, who knelt down 


d. to me, entreating to kiſs my hand, I 
took them both in my arms and preſſed 
r. them to my heart. The little Zeli- 
to „nette trembled, but when I would. 
en © have conducted her to her mamma— 
ad “ O no, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, you muſt 
cn © bleſs me before you carry me to mam- 
irt, © ma; ſhe begs you will give me your 
his “ bleſſing, and ſhe put her little hand 
hat | . © on 
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on her head, and her brother imitated 


c her. | 


« Lovely little creatures!“ faid I, in 
a voice half ſtifled by my emotions, 
* may Heaven bleſs you according to 
my wiſhes and your own merits; and 
may you both,” ſaid I, complete the 
felicity of your parents.“ They then 
returned to their mamma, whom they 
found in tears. * Why do you cry, 


mamma?” ſail the little girl; © we have 
both been bleſſed, and is not that 


what you-wiſhed for? I did not be- 
have like a baby, mamma, I did not 
tremble.” — © He is not naughty, 
ſaid the little boy; © therefore, why 
ſhould we be afraid of him? Has he 
done us any harm ſiſter?” — © no, 
I ſhall never be afraid of him again; 
he is a very good man, replied Zeli— 


nette. 
« © Alas! my dear children,“ ſaid their 


mamma, * you are not yet ſenſible of 
all his goodneſs, you mult love him 


and reſpect him, he is our friend, he 


Knows and loves our good Ninette, and 
© came 
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came on purpoſe to ſee us and bring 
us news of her.'—* This is good news 
indeed,“ ſaid the little boy, I muſt 
thank him for it, for I dearly love my 
god-mamma. Sir,” ſaid he, coming 


to me, Mademoiſelle Ninette is my 


good friend and my god-mamma; why 
did not you bring her with you? Mam- 
ma wept ſadly when ſhe left us. But 
where is ſhe, what does ſhe do alone in 
the woods ?, She is not in the woods, 
my dear child,” ſaid his father, © ſhe 
is much better off, ſhe 1s happy and 
content, ſhe will alſo make us all 


happy by means of this good gentle- 
man,” added he, © and all thoſe friends 


who have preſerved her.” 


Here we were interrupted in our read- 


ing by a perſon coming to tell Madame 
Sping that ſhe was wanted in her own 
apartment, M. London came a few mi- 
nutes before ſhe went Are the ſhips we 


cc 


ſaw laſt night arrived?“ ſaid my bro- 


ther. © They have caſt anchor, and 
« many of the paſſengers are come on 


Vor. III. G 6e ſhore,” 
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ce ſhore,” replied M. London. Upon 
which my brother immediately went 
away. Is there any news of my fa- 
ce ther?” ſaid M. Sping. © He is ar- 
« rived,” anſwered M. London; I went 
«© to meet him, which was the reaſon 1 
« could not breakfaſt with you, my 
te dear, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
his wife. 

Madame London and Sophia ran to 

embrace and thank him for the good 
news he had brought them, and went out 
of the room to go and welcome their fa- 
ther. Their brother was already gone, 
and I wanted much to accompany them; 
but M. London adviſed me to ſtay, as 
did alſo my Lord, who wiſhed nothing 
more than to ſee the — MR of his 
daughter. 
c ] am moſt anxious to ſee him, and 
cc thank him,” ſaid he. Does he 
© know all our hiſtory, M. London?“ 
« He has been informed of every thing,” 
ſaid he; © he is oppreſſed by your kind- 
« neſs, and as ſoon as he is a little reſted, 
« he will haſten hither to expreſs his 
« gratitude.“ 


4 


** 
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ce gratitude.” M. London then told 
us they had kept the arrival of the fleet a 
ſecret from us, becauſe the wind being 
contrary for the 1.nding the paſſengers, 
they thought it would ſpare us ſome un- 
eaſineſs by concealing it till M. Sping 
was come on ſhore. This good man 
entered at this inſtant, and I ran to throw 
myſelf into his arms. He preſſed me to 
his boſom, and expreſſed his happineſs 
at being likely to call me his daughter. 

« Behold here is my voucher,” ſaid I, 
pointing to my father; © it is he who 
« renders me worthy a title which you 
© had the goodneſs to allow me at a 
e time At all times, my dear 
tc Madam,” ſaid he; “ you deſerved 
ce the approbation of every honeſt heart. 
ce Preſent me,” added he, advancing 
towards my father, © to this worthy pa- 
« rent, and entreat him to receive to his 
&« friendſhip a man who is proud ta 
« have been the friend of his amiable 
« daughter.” 

They embraced and congratulated 


each other on the happy circumſtances 
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which had brought them acquainted, 
and which would cement a laſting friend- 
ſhip between them. Imagine, my 
dear mamma, the joy I muſt have felt 
on ſeeing theſe reſpectable men happy 
through my means, and by the union 
which they had conſented to with the be- 
loved of my heart. I looked round for 
this tender lover in order to convince 
him of my ſatisfaction, but he was not 
preſent at this pleaſing interview: he 
ought to have foreſeen it, and been de- 
ſirous to have ſhared this pleaſure with 
me. This was my firſt idea of it, and 
I was rather vexed with him; but you 
will ſoon ſee, my dear mamma, it was 
without reaſon, and that I am always to 
blame when I accuſe him. When I ſaw 
all the company aſſembled in order to 
go to dine at Lord Harture's, I aſked 
Madame London where her brother was ? 
She looked at her father without anſwer- 
ing. This at firſt gave me alarm, but it 
was ſoon over, when her father replied, he 
was ſure J could not gueſs. © TI have 
already acquainted my Lord of the 
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cauſe of his abſence,” ſaid M. Spihg, 
and have alſo begged leave to intro- 
duce another gueſt to him at dinner, 
who was unexpected, and is a very 
amiable young man: you, my dear 
Madam, will I am ſure fee him with 
pleaſure, as he is one of your rela-* 
tions.“ One of my relations, Sir!” 
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ſaid J.“ Yes, and he is very impatient 
© tobe acquainted with you,” — Why, 
« Sir, how can this be, when I have no 
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relations on earth, bur this gon Lord 
Harture, whom Heaven ſent hither 
for my happineſs f?“ - Burt is it not 
poſſible your mother ſhould have re- 
lations ?''—*© Ah, Sir, is it poſſible ? 
Shall l receiveſo many bleſſings at one 
time?“ “ Yes, my dear child, Hea- 
ven is juſt, and loves to reward virtue; 
it is to that J attribute the defire I 
had to take my paſſage in the ſhip 
your relation commanded, rather than 
any other, which ſailed at the ſame 
time. You find which way I became 
acquainted with him; but I mult give 
you a more particular account of this 
© matter; 
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matter; meantime, he will acquaint 


v, «Mm 
EF + with all you want to know re- 
© © lative to the family of your unfortu- 
nate mother,” —** This, Sir,” ſaid I, 
e js an additional obligation to be added 
ce to thoſe I already owe you.” —* You 
* owe me nothing, my dear Madam,” 
replied he, © Tam labouring for my own 
*« happineſs, by contributing to yours. 
«« Beſides, I have done nothing; it is for- 
tune which has favoured us, by bring- 
ce ing you hither, and conducting Lord 
« Harture alſo to this place; and it is the 
« ſame good luck which has juſt brought 
* me acquainted with one of your re- 
«© lations. I knew not, when I went 
ce from hence, that your mother's name 
« was Lizadie; I only knew ſhe was | 
ec called Nina. Your relation is called 
e the Chevalier de Lizadie. I little 
ce thought he was your couſin. We had | 
ce in our ſhip an inhabitant of Batavia, 
« who came upon buſineſs to Achem. | 
&« We were talking of perſons who poſ- | 
ce ſeſſed the largeſt eſtates in the iſland 


ce of Java, and he mentioned M. Manſ= 
ce field 
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field as one of the richeſt, but the moſt 
unhappy of fathers. M. de Lizadie, 
who was at a little diſtance, heard 
only the laſt words, and immediately 
ſaid, Do you know any particulars 
relative to that gentleman? Has he ever 
heard what became of his daughter 
and his ſon-in-law ??—* Mademoiſelle 
Zelia was not married, when the un- 
fortunate, cataſtrophe happened;* re- 
plied the paſſenger. The name of Zelia, 
Joined to an unfortunate event, made 
me curious to know more, and I re- 
ceived great pleaſure when I heard 
our Captain ſay, he was related to 


Mademoiſelle Nina de Lizadie. 


J then made enquiries concerning 


M. Mansfield, who I underſtood had 
periſhed in the ſhipwreck, and was 
not a little ſurpriſed to hear that the 
father of Mademoiſelle Zelia reco- 
vered from the kind of trance in which 
he was carried on board the veſſel 
which ſailed for Batavia.“ 
«© What!” cried I, © is not M. Manſ- 
field dead? Will then my dear mam- 
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« ma ſee her father again ?—O, Di- 
« vine Providence, how inſcrutable are 
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thy ways! But pray go on, M. Sping,” 


ſaid I, © and pardon me for interrupt- 
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ing you.” 
I can never,” ſaid he, “tell you how 
ſenſibly your relation was affected, 


and how much. ſurpriſed to hear that 


M. d'Ermancour, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married, and Mademoiſelle Zelia, 
were both alive. He ſaid a great deal 
in their praiſe, and as deeply regret- 
ted the death of Mademoiſelle Nina 
de Lizadie, who, he ſaid, was his firſt 
couſin; that ſhe was a lovely woman, 
and deferved a better fate. Indeed 
I think ſo, Sir,” ſaid I; at leaſt if 


] may judge by the amiable daughter 
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ſhe has left. A davghter!' replied he, 


© was ſhe then married after the ſhip- 
wreck ? Ithen, my dear Madam in- 
formed him of all that was neceſſary for 


him to know before he ſaw you. I had 


been acquainted, by my wife's letters, 
of your happy meeting with your fa- 
ther ; ; he has a bes times ſince 

<« bleſſed 
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te bleſſed the lucky chance which brought 


« him acquainted with me, and ſince 
ce then we have been inſeparable.” 

O my dear mamma, why cannot 1 
this moment bring you this happy in- 
telligence, and at the ſame time tell 
M. d'Ermancour that his father and mo- 
ther are alive; and that his ſiſter is well, 
and has got two charming children, a 
boy and a girl. I think J fee your joy 
and ſurpriſe, even at this diſtance, and 
ſhare with you 1n thankfulneſs towards 
the Almighty, who will ſoon end all 
your troubles and reward your virtues, 
You need no longer, my dear mamma, 
ſay, when looking at your children, 
« What will become of them when we 
« die?” You will no longer ſigh on 
their account, you will not now accuſe 
yourſelf as the cauſe of unhappineſs. to 
M. d'Ermancour's parents; you will 
ſoon be able to reſtore him to their arms, 
and make them happy in their old age, 
What a delightful proſpect now opens 
before you! Why cannot I ſee it realizzd 
at this moment? It is my molt ardent wiſh, 
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I can only enjoy my felicity in part, till! 
ſhare it with you. 

I am interrupted, but will finiſh my 
recital to-morrow. 

Adieu, my deareſt mamma, and my dear 
couſin; I am proud of this title; it will 
ſtill more cloſely attach us to each other, 


LETTER XX. 


I LerT off yeſterday, in order to go 
with the reſt of the family to dine at my 
father's hovfſe, after having heard the 
hiſtory of Sping's happy meeting with 
Captain Lizadie, I know not whether I 
have told you, that my brother Harture 
is an officer of great diſtinction in the 
navy, and he is at this time commander 
in chief in the harbour of Achem, and 
conſequently has the power to order all 
the guns to fire on board the different 
veſſels which now lie there. We heard 
them on our arrival at the city. I was 
carried, as well as the reſt of the company, 
by black ſlaves, in a fine palanquin, pre- 
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ceded by a company of officers on horſe- 
back, and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
citizens of Achem, who had come out to 
meet me. 

They conducted me to the church, 
where I arrived delighted with my equi- 
page and almoſt intoxicated with plea- 
ſure. The younger M. Sping kept the 
whole way cloſe to my palanquin on one 
ſide, and my brother was on the other, 
both of them enjoying the pleaſure which 
they had procured for me. My ſurpriſe 
was extreme when I found myſelf in a 
church, inſtead of my father's houſe, 
whither I thought I was going. But he 
did not leave me long in ſurpriſe ; he 
came to me with open arms, and deſired 
me to forgive him. 

« 1 would not, my dear child,” ad 
he, © acquaint you with my intentions, 
« Jeſt I ſhould meet with obſtacles, as a 


« had before done when l firſt b 
« tioned my deſire of having you bap- 


ce tized. They wanted me to wait for 
« your friends from the Deſert, which 
did not ſuit with my impatience to 
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. you in my own houſe as my avowed 
« and acknowledged lawful daughter; 
© and I did not chuſe you ſhould enter 
te the houſe on any other terms.” 

The ceremony was not long, and the 
ſame” equipage conducted me, after it 
was over, to my father's houſe, accom- 
panied by muſical inſtruments, firing of 
guns, and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, whom- with pleaſure I heard con- 
gratulating him on having found his 
daughter, and beſtowing on her a thou- 


ſand praiſes in which he allo joined ; but 


which I was conſcious I was far from de- 
- ſerving. I found at the door all the 
domeſtics of my Lord and his ſon. 
My good friends,” ſaid my father to 
them, taking me by the hand, “ here is 
% my davghter; I engage you to love 
* and ſerve her with the ſame zeal and 
F en you have hitherto ſhewn for 


/ 


me. 

Theſe good people ſaid every thing 
they could to prove their regard for their 
maſter and me, and I at length gor 
through a crowd of them, who were 

laying 
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ſaying the moſt flattering things of me, 
and arrived at a ſaloon, where I was hap- 
py.to find myſelf ſurrounded only by my 
friends and relations. — My relations 
did I ſay? Yes, there were many reſpect- 
able ones. Do you recollect your poor 
Ninette, my dear mamma ? Can I recol- 
le& myſelf, when compare this moment 
with that in which I found myſelf after 
having quitted you? At that time I nei- 
ther hoped nor foreſaw any conſolation for 
me in the world I was in ſearch of : I was 
ſtill more to be pitied, when I was made 
ſenſible of the humiliation my birth ex- 
poſed me to, by excluding me from all 
the advantages of fociety. I ſaw my- 
ſelf obliged to renounce even thoſe 
which I derived from my kind friends, 
and my love alſo, that I might not exy, 
poſe myſelf to remorſe of conſcience, 
which would one day or other re- 
proach me for having ſacrificed to my 
own happineſs, that of the man I adored, 
I never ſhall forget this unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance in my life; it will continually 
remind me of what I owe to my friends, 
as 
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as well as the beſt and tendereſt of fa- 
thers. 


After I had a little got the better of 
ſuch a change in my ſituation, in the 
effuſion of my heart, I threw myſelf at 
the feet of this honoured parent in the 
midſt of my friends, by whom I was ſur- 
rounded, and implored his kindneſs to a 
daughter of whoſe happineſs he had al- 
ready been the cauſe, 

« Finiſh your work, my dear father, 
« by making me worthy the title you 
« have given me; direct me in the new 
cc path I am entering into, and help me 
te to teſtify my gratitude to all theſe 
e my good friends, who put me into 
« your arms!” which was really the caſe. 
My father would not ſuffer me to re- 

main on my knees. Come, my dear 
6c child,” ſaid he, “ come to me, and 
« let me preſs you to my boſom, while 
te you convince me of your affection for 
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* me, and receive proofs of mine from 1 
« a father whom you have made per- u 
« fectly happy.” ſ 
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He then led me to Madame Sping, 
and ſaid to her, © Madam, I recom- 
« mend this dear girl to you, who will 
© ſoon be her mother, comfort her timid 
b heart, and give her more confidence 
ce in herſelf; let her ſee how very neceſ- 
& ſary ſhe is to her father's happineſs, and 
te that of all her friends.“ 

Several perſons who were ſtanding at 
the window ſeemed eager to beſtow their 
praiſes; and M. Sping, who was among 
them, ſaid aloud, lt is impoſſible that 
« ] can ever deſerve her!” I turned 
my eyes towards him, and then perceived 
a young man who looked at me with 
aſtoniſhment. The father of M. Sping per- 
ceived it, and took this opportunity to 
preſent the ſtranger to me. This, my 
« dear Madam,” ſaid he, is your rela- 
©« tion whom I had the honour to men- 
c tion to you.“ 

While this young man addreſſed him- 
ſelf to me, I looked at my father, who 
underſtood me. This is M. Lizadie,” 
ſaid he, coming to me; © I waited a 
te favourable opportunity to preſent him 

© ro 
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© to you.“ - Forgive me, Sir,” ſaid I, 
with ſome timidity, * that I did not 
c obſerve you at your firſt entrance into 
ce the room; I am impatient to demand 
« your friendſhip for an unknown re- 
cc lation, who congratulates herſelf on 
ce being allied to you.” 

« I am very happy, mydear Madam,” 
ſaid he, © that my good fortune has been 
« ſuch as to introduce me to you; and 
« permit me to requeſt the favour that 
« you will acknowledge me as your re- 
ce lation; it will be very flattering to 
ce m and all my family, and it will af- 
« ford me the greateſt pleaſure to in- 
« form them of it.” 

When theſe little compliments were at 
an end, we all ſat down to dinner, where 
the greateſt harmony reigned. Soon af- 
ter it was over, I entreated my Lord's 
permiſſion to retire for a moment to an- 
other apartment. He rang the bell and 
ordered a ſervant to deſire Mrs. Norton 
to come to him. © She is my houſe- 
« keeper, and has lived with me theſe 


« twenty years,” ſaid he; © and ſhe is 


©. a very 
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* a very ſenſible good woman.” She 
came whilſt he was praiſing her, and did 
not contradict, either by her perſon or 
appearance, what he had ſaid. She 
leems about forty years old, and looks 
very healthy and active. Mrs. Nor- 
ton,“ ſaid my father, * conduct my 
« daughter to her own apartment; I re- 
« commend her to your care, and deſire 
« you to love her for her own ſake as 
« well as for mine.” -“ You ſhall be 
« obeyed, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe ; © your or- 
« ders are eaſily complied with, but I 
« am not ſo ſure of obtaining the regard 
te of the young lady.” TI embraced her, 
and aſſured her of my friendſhip, and then 
went out with Madame London and So- 
phia, to whom I had beckoned to fol- 
low us. 

We went through many elegant and 
well-furniſhed rooms, beautifully orna- 
mented with all kinds of valuable and 
precious things; but my bed- chamber 
was the moſt delightful room I ever ſaw, 
Ang afforded me the greateſt pleaſure, by 
being furniſhed with a charming toilet, 

and 
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and commodes filled with all ſorts of 
ſilks and linens for my uſe, together with 
beautiful India callicoes and muſlins, 
which Mrs, Norton made me admire : 
and pulling out adrawer, ſhe preſented me 
with a purſe of gold, which ſne told me 
her Lord had deſired her to give to me, 
and at the ſame time to tell me, I ſhould 
every month find the ſame ſum on my 
toilet. This kind attention of my dear 
father's gave me great pleaſure; I ea- 
gerly counted the ſum, and found it 
an hundred pieces of gold: I made a 
preſent of twenty-five to Mrs. Norton ; 
I was obliged to preſs her before ſhe 
would accept them, I then deſired her 
to diſtribute twenty-five more to the ſer- 
vants; and I afterwards drew Sophia aſide, 
and begged her to take the remaining 
fifty ; twenty-five of which ſhe was to 
diſpoſe of to herfather's ſervants, and the 


other half to be given to good M. Suple 


for the benefit of the black ſlaves whom I 
ſaw at my firſt coming here; and this 
was the firſt time I ever experienced the 


pleaſure of ſhewing my gratitude, Theſe 
poor 
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poor ſlaves were, at the time that I was 
thinking to reward them, in the garden: 
there were about a dozen of them with 
their wives and children. They begged, 
through M. Sping, to ſee me at the 
window, that they might congratulate 
me. I went thither with great pleaſure, 
and received their compliments grate- 
fully; but I was in great confuſion on 
being told I ought to make them a pre- 
ſeat, My father, who already knew 
what I had done with my money, and 
that my purſe was quite empty, came to 
me and ſaid, © My dear girl, give theſe 
« good people a part of the money in 
« your pocket; let us fee,” ſaid he, 
with a cunning look, “ this purſe of 
te yours.” I bluſhed, and took it out 
of my pocket. Pardon me, my dearSir,” 
ſaid I, ſhewing him it was empty, I 
© have been very extravagant, and ought 
© not to have diſpoſed of your noble 
ee preſent before I had even thanked 
« you for it.” He took the purſe, with- 
out replying, and put another hundred 
pieces of gold into it, and then gave it 
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to me, ſaying, © There, go and make your 


cc preſents, and do not bluſh at the ge- 
ce neroſity of your heart, which ſo much 
ce adds to my felicity.” He then em- 
braced me, which the ſlaves ſeeing from 
the windows were much delighted at, 
and uttered loud acclamations of joy and 
pleaſure on ſeeing me treated with ſuch 
tenderneſs. I went nearer to them, ac- 
companied by M. Suple; this worthy 
prieſt always went with them, whenever 
they aſſembled together to go to a gen- 
tleman's houſe. They ſang and danced 
round me, and then proſtrated themſelves 
before me. 

One of them, whom I have already 
mentioned as the favourite of M. Sping 
the younger, placed at my feet a beauti- 


tul bouquet made of little ſhells. They 


then ſeated themſelves in a ring, by M. 
Suple's order, and at my requeſt he diſ- 
tributed among them a part of my purſe, 


and J gave the reſt to their wives and 
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children. 
Theſe poor women greatly excite my 
compaſſion; they have the appearance of 


being 
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being more miſerable and more humbled 
than their huſbands, who do not ſeem to 
have much affection for them. I took great 
notice of them. and their unfortunate 
infants : they appeared content, but with- 
out any ſigns of cheerfulneſs; even their 
countenances betray their unhappy ſitu- 
ation. I ſaw them depart, and pitied 
their hard deftiny. M. Sping, who 
came to join me in the garden, turned 
my attention from theſe melancholy ob- 


jets to his own ideas, which were ſtill 
more ſad. 


« You pity theſe poor people, my 
« dear Madam,” ſaid he; © your heart 
ce feels for them who at this time are 


« perfectly happy; they return to their 
te cabins. with joy and pleaſure : but for 
e me, whom you do not pity 2. on 
ſtopped, and I ſaw tears in his eyes. 
Till this moment, I had been led from 
one new and intereſting object to an- 
other ſo rapidly, that I had not had time 
to reflect on the change in my ſituation, 
C. . 
My friends were all going to leave me, 
and I was not to return with them to 


their 
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their houſe, where I could ſee and ſpeak 
to M. Sping every minute in the day, or 
fee him from the windows walking in 
the garden. Theſe conſiderations, which 
M. Sping's reproaches at that moment 
had brought to my mind, made me al- 
moſt envy the poor ſlaves he had juſt 
ſhewn me, returning home with mirth 
and gaiety, accompanied by their 
wives and children, Every thing ap- 
peared changed in an inſtant— I no 
longer regarded the grandeur and riches 
which ſurrounded me, but as obſtacles 
to my happineſs. © They have deceived 
us,” ſaid I, after a ſhort ſilence; © but 
cc do not accuſe me of it; I did not 
ce think of quitting ſo ſoon the houſe 
ce jn which you live: believe me, I ſhall 
ce frequently regret leaving my firſt aſy- 


lum; — were I my own miſtreſs J 
e would never quit it, but would return 


ce to it as the only place where I had 
ce enjoyed true happineſs.” * Why,” 
ſaid M. Sping, © have they obliged you 
ce to leave ſo ſuddenly an aſylum you 


appear to regret, and which you have 
| c made 
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© made ſo pleaſing to me? I cannot 
« ſupport the idea of returning without 
cc you. Pity me, my dear Madam; you at 
© leaſt owe me that conſolation ! But 
ce no, I can only receive this from my 
© Lord, and ought I to blame him ?— 
« He is a father, and no longer remem- 
© bers when he was a lover—he does 
« not ſo much as think of the vexation he 
© gives me—he even applauds himſelf 
« for having deceived me, and appeared 
© much ſurpriſed not to find me diſ- 
te poſed to join in the laugh with him. 
« How cruel did I at that moment think 
te this tender father !—he even rallied 
tc me with ſeverity, on my ſad and ſe- 
te rious countenance. I think I ſhould 
« have hated him, had he not been the 
te father of my lovely Ninette.“ | 
- I ſmiled at this expreſſion ; but the 
company having joined us, I had not 
time to ſay more, than that I wiſhed, 
before we ſeparated for the evening, to 
have a few minutes converſation with 
him. We had no opportunity of being 
together the reſt of the day or evening, 
or 
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or of ſcarce ſpeaking to each other, be- 
ing every moment engaged by the num- 
ber of viſiters who came to congratulate 
my father on my account. What com- 
pliments did I receive ! Good Heavens ! 
if they ſpeak truth, we ſhall never want 
friends, I have often made this obſer- 
vation on ſeeing ſuch a farce played: I 
ſhould have been a perfect dupe to it 
when I firſt came out of the Deſert. 
This falſehood, which is called politeneſs, 
and is ſo cuſtomary, diſguſts me much. 
I know not whether I ſhall ever be able 
to uſe myſelf to what is here called the 
ton, and good company; but at all events, 
my true friends will make me amends 
for what conſtraint I muſt endure with 
pretended ones. 

I am obliged to lay down my pen; 1 
am told my father waits breakfaſt for 
me. At my return I will inform my dear 
mamma of what paſſes at this little re- 
paſt. Iam going, for the firſt time, to 
Join in this family party, for I know my 
brother always breakfaſts with his fa- 


ther. 
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LETTER XXh 


HERE I am returned, much better 
pleaſed than 1 was yeſterday, when l 
came from the ball. Gueſs, my deat 
mamma, who I found with my Lord in 
the breakfaſt-parlour : but you can never 
imagine, you will ſcarce believe it when 
I tell you. The firſt perſon I ſaw was 
M. Sping; he came to meet me with an 
air of cheerfulneſs, and took my hand to 
preſent me to a ſtranger who was ſeated 
next to my father. After I had paid 
my reſpects ro him, I went to my 
father, who embraced me, and had the 
goodneſs ro aſk me if 1 had flept 
well in my new bed? As I was not 
yet perfect in the art of diſſimulation, I 
anſwered, bluſhing, that I had ſlept 
pretty well; at the ſame time I looked 
at M. Sping, as much as to ſay it was 
not true: this look of mine was obſerv- 

ed by my brother, who confuſed me very 
much, by letting me know he had ſeen 
it, and to avoid more being ſaid, I be- 
gan making the tea. I wanted much to 
Vor. III. H know 
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know who this ſtranger could be, whoſe 
name I had not yet heard, nor had he 
opened his lips; I was going to make 
enquiry, when the firſt word he faid 
made me think I heard the voice of my 
dear mamma of the Deſert. I then 
fixed my eyes atteatively on him, with- 
out anſwering him, though it was ſome— 
thing polite he had ſaid to me, thinking 
I ſaw ſome reſemblance of your features: 
my mind was much agitated, which 
ſeemed greatly to intereſt the company, 
and they all looked at me and ſmiled, 
which ought to have given me ſome 
light in the matter; but I was too much 
convinced in my opinion that Batavia 
was at too great a diſtance from Achem, 
to think that M. Mansfield could in fo 

ſhort a time come here, as it was not 
above fix or ſeven days ſince the gentle- 

man had left M. Lizadie, who could inform 

him his daughter was alive. This wrong 

notion pievented me from knowing your 
worthy father, for in fact this ſtranger 
was no other than himſelf, The mo- 
ment I heard him call you his daughter, 


T threw myſelf into his arms, and he 


preſſcd 
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preſſed me to his boſom, ſaying, in a 
voice half ſtifled by his emotion, that he 
could eaſily imagine what a conſolation 
I muſt have been to his unhappy daugh- 


ter. Ah,” ſaid I, © I am her child, 
« J owe her more than life.“ ' Come, 
© come,” ſaid my father, wiping his 
eyes, © it is your lovely daughter who has 
te preſerved the life of mine.“ But,” 
ſaid M. Sping, it is this amiable 
„young lady who will again reſtore her 
« to her worthy father. When,” ſaid 
I, turning to M. Sping, * when ſhall I 
ce ſee this moſt virtuous of women in 
ce the arms of that father whoſe loſs ſhe 
« has ſo long wept? I at leaſt wiſh ſhe 
« did but know he was alive, and that 
© he was now here ;—were ſhe once in- 
© formed of that, ſhe would ſoon come 
© to Achem. Why do we not run to 
©« fetch her? Why defer a moment to 
« acquaint her with ſuch delightful 
« intelligence? M. Sping,” faid I, 
« ſhould you neglect taking this jour- 
« ney?” —— © No, my dear child,” 
ſaid Lord Hartyre, © he has neglected 

757 H 2 «© no- 
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ce nothing.“ —** Then,” replied I, * the 
ce road to the Deſert muſt now be prac- 
« ticable.” — © Not abſolutely ſo, at 
ce jleaſt not to-day,” ſaid M. Sping. 
« To- morrow then,” ſaid I, haſtily. 
«« To-morrow,” he replied, “ I hope you 
©& may be able to go with greater con- 
« venience than when you came hither,” 
t Yes, my dear ſiſter,” ſaid M. Harture, 
„ we will go to-morrow to the Deſert. 

« ] have revealed the ſecret which you 
« was not to be told till the moment of 
« our departure.” I then looked ſeri- 
ouſly at M. Sping, and was going to re- 
proach him for concealing from me this 
charming ſcheme, but his friend prevent- 
ed me. Since their quarrel he had taken 
every opportunity of convincing him of his 
friendſhip; he now haſtened to juſtify him, 
and aſſured me it was not owing to M. 
Sping that I was not informed of it, but 
he was reſtrained by orders that I ſhould. 
have reſpected as much as he did. 
I then looked at my father, who told 
me it was his doing; but I was ſo happy 


at the thought of ſeeing you ſo Joon, 
that 


1 8 
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that I thought of nothing elſe, and aſked 


a thouſand queſtions in order to be cer- 
tain the journey would take effect. But 
] hear Madame London's voice — Adieu, 
my dear mamma; I will reſume my pen 
when ſhe is gone. 


LETTER NN 


I] am returned to write, my dear mam- 
ma, with my heart ſo full of pleaſing 
and intereſting things, both on yours 
and my own affairs, that I know nor, 1n 
the hurry of ſpirits I am in, whether I 
ſhall be able to write clearly. 

Though I know I ſhall ſee you before 
you will receive theſe letters, yet I ſhall 
go on with them, to continue both yours 
and my ſtory; I ſhould be ſorry not to 
finiſh what you began, and beſides, I 
ſhould be very unwilling to renounce 
the pleaſure I have ſo long enjoyed, of 
converſing with you alone, though only 
by letter; and I cannot help receiving 
great advantages from this intimate cor- 
reſpondence : it will always prevent me 
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from departing from thoſe good princi- 
ples which you taught me; therefore, 
though I am almoſt certain of ſeeing you 
to-morrow, and that it is now eleven at 
night, yet I muſt tell you, before I go to 
bed, what I have heard from Madame 
London ſince breakfaſt. You have by 
this time, my dear mamma, ſeen her 
worthy father, who is gone with M. Su- 
ple to acquaint you with the happy news 
of your father's being reſtored to life ; 
by this time you have been told that 
M. Mansfield was only in a kind of 
trance when they thought him dead, and 
that they carried him, according to his 
laſt requeſt, on board the veſſel, that he 
might be buried at Batavia; but per- 
. haps they may not have told you that the 
ſailors would not take charge of him, 
and would have thrown him into the 
ſea, had not 'your governeſs, the good 
Maſtrique, who fortunately was on board, 
ſaved his life by deſiring ſhe might look 
at him for the laſt time. 

In all probability the motion of the 
. veſſel had brought him back to life; for 


as 
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as ſoon as Madame Maſtrique was brought 
near him, to take her final leave of him, 
and expreſs her concern for his death, he 
opened his eyes, to her great joy and 
aſtoniſhment, which may be eaſily be- 
lieved by the manner in which ſhe ex- 
preſſed herſelf. I have ſeen this good 
woman ; have they told you ſhe is here, 
and that ſhe thinks the time very tedi- 
ous till ſhe ſees you once more ?—I am 
ſure you are equally impatient to ſee 
her, and that ſhe may depend on your 
gratitude, I have alſo ſeen the two ſer- 
vants of your father, whom M. d'Er- 
mancour ordered to ſtay with his body 
till they reached Batavia, and ſee him 
buried there. They repeated the ac- 
count of his recovery in a moſt affecting 
manner, expreſſing their joy and ſur- 
priſe, and ſaying they looked upon it 
as next to a miracle to have their maſter 
reſtored to them again. 

Thele events appear ſo incredible, chat 
I think you will ſcarce give credit to 
them, or be perfectly convinced of the 


truth, till you have actually ſeen once 
H 4 more 
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more this good father, whoſe death you 
have ſo often regretted. By what | 
hear from your governeſs, you will find 
him very little altered : indeed he looks, 
and is, extremely well for a man of his 
age ; and independent of that air of dig- 
nity and politeneſs which he poſſeſſes, 

his unfortunate adventure has given him 
ſo intereſting an appearance, that even 
the moſt indifferent perſons are ſtruck 
with him. 

I break off my letter to go and enquire 
who it 1s I hear on horſeback, ſtop at 
the door ; who can it be at this time of 
the night ? my heart beats, I tremble all 
over | I fly to ſee who it is. I am diſ- 
appointed in my hopes, I am quite 
grieved, my dear mamma—you are ill, 
but how could it be otherwiſe ? How 
was it poſſible, with a heart endued with 
ſuch ſenſibility as yours, that you could 
hear ſuch an incredible piece of news as 
your father's being alive, without faint- 
ing, in ſpite of the precaution which 
M. Suple took to prepare you for it ? 
Far as both he and M. Sping ſaid, it was 

; Im- 
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impoſſible for them to make you hear of 
ſuch an event with any degree of calm- 
neſs. 6 
When they arrived at the foreſt, they 
ſtopped before they reached the houſe, 
to concert in what manner they ſhould 
prepare Madame d'Ermancour to hear 
the good news. As M. Suple was ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the De- 
ſert, they agreed that his viſit would not 
appear an extraordinary thing : that he 
ſhould tell them he came to know how 
they did, and to learn when they would 
be ready to ſet out for the city; as alſo 
that the road was fit for their travelling, 
and that their friends only waited their 
orders to come and fetch them. All 
this ſucceeded wonderfully, and M. Su- 
ple told my dear mamma how impatient 
her friends were to ſee her. I am 
« equally impatient,” replied that vir- 
tuous lady, caſting down her eyes* and 
bluſhing ; “ but, M. Suple,” ſaid the, 
pointing to her children, *I cannot ap- 
« pear in public till after an indiſpenſa- 
te ble ceremony.” —— That ceremony, 

H 5 cc Ma- 
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« Madam,” ſaid he, © ſhall be per- 
c formed; all your friends wiſh to aſſiſt 
*© at it, and there is one amongſt them 
c ydu will be much aſtoniſhed to ſee.” 
c What!” ſaid M. d'Ermancour, with 
great emotion, * is it any one of our 
* acquaintance ?”— © It is a relation 
« of your lady's,” replied M. Suple. 
C A relation of mine!” ſaid ſhe, 
looking at her huſband ; * where is he? 
« 'Have you brought him with you? Beg 
«© him to come in if be is here.” 
% What is his name?” aſked M. d'Er- 
mancour. I entreat you to tell me,“ 
ſaid he, with great quickneſs, finding 
M. Suple did not anſwer directly, *© Is 
« he called M. Theadon ?”—<* No, Sir, 
« he bears the ſame name as your lady.“ 
« What! can it be my uncle?“ faid the 
lady, ſtill looking at her huſband.—“ He 
„ is not your uncle, Madam,” ſaid 
Me Suple ; * he is ſtill nearer related to 
© you,” —*© A relation,” replied ſhe, 
« ſtill nearer than my father's brother! 
« They have deceived you, M.  Su- 
« ple; but where is this perſon, whoſe 
EN 28 e name 
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name it is ſo difficult to learn? “ He 
is at Achem, Madam; I will tell you 
his name if you will promiſe to hears 
without too much emotion, the ſtory 
I am going to have the honour of tell- 
ing you.” —* And why, M. Suple,“ 


faid ſhe, „ all this precaution ? Is it bad 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


news I am going to hear?“ —“ No, 
Madam,” ſaid he; * onthe contrary, it 
is the moſt agreeable you can hear.“ 
Well then,” replied ſhe, “ do not any 
longer defer telling me; I promiſe to. 
pay the greateſt attention to what you 
tell me.” 


« You doubtleſs recollect,“ ſaid M. 


Suple, addreſſing himſelf to M. d'Er- 


mancour, © the fatal moment when you 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


thought you had for ever loſt M. 
Mansfield ; and that, as you were cer- 
tain of his death, you determined to 
take the opportunity which then offer- 
ed of a ſhip going to Batavia, to put 
his body on board this veſſel, in order 
to his being buried at Batavia, as he 
had defired.”— “ Ah!” cried M. 


d'Ermancour, * what a delightful hope 
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« do you give me leave to encourage 
_c« Is it poſſible, ſaid he, „that he 
« ſhould recover from the ſtate in which 
ce J ſaw him, to all appearance dead? — 
cc He is now alive, and in health,” 
ſaid M. Suple, —— My father!” 
cried his affectionate child; “ what! is 
« jt poſſible I ſhall ever ſee him again?“ 
She then fainted away in the arms of 
her huſband, who thought of nothing 
but reſtoring her to life. M. Suple re- 
tired for a few minutes, till he ſaw ſhe 
began to recover, and to give her time 
to compoſe her ſpirits. When he re- 
turned he found her lying on the bed, 
and her huſband fitting by her, holding 
one of her h-nds, which he bathed with 
his tears. Come,” ſaid this amiable 
woman, ſee ng him approach, © come 
e and confirm to me this happy event 
* which you have told me; is it really 
« true that I ſhall again ſee my father ? 
« Have you ſeen him, M. Suple? Are 
you ſure it is he? Deſcribe his per- 
te jon to me, and tell me by what means 


« he eſcaped this . which deceived 
« M. d' Er- 
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ec M. d' Ermancour, and every one that 
« ſaw him at that time; tell me by 
« what miracle Heaven has reſtored 
© him to my prayers.” —*< It is indeed 
« a miracle,” ſaid the good prieſt, as 
he drew near the bed of the amiable in- 
valid. He then gave an account of this 
wonderful recovery, as I have related be- 
fore, except one circumſtance which he 
forgot; this was, the name of the go. 
verneſs Maſtrique, whom he only men- 
tioned as one of M. Mansfield's ſervants, 
who was the firſt that diſcovered his 
ſhewing ſome ſigns of life. He alſo relat- 
ed another circumſtance which gave great 
pleaſure to M. d'Ermancour; and this 
was, the precautions which he had taken, 
andthe methods he had uſed, in order to 
be certain M. Mansfield was really dead, 
before he would ſuffer him to be put on 
board the veſſel. At the firſt word M. Su- 
ple ſaid on this ſubject, M. d' Erman- 
cour, who till then had ſeemed abſorbed 
in the ideas which naturally occurred on 
this affecting narrative, eagerly demand- 
ed if they had done him juſtice in this 
mat- 
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matter? © Do not doubt it, Sir,” ſaid 
M. Suple ; “I myſelf heard your juſti- 
©« fication from the mouth of M. Manſ- 


« field, as well as his ſervants, Who 


« were witneſſes of the attention you 
cc paid him before you left him; he in- 
« deed carries the marks about him. 
cc © have ſeveral ſcars about me, ſaid 
« M. Mansfield one day, © which plainly 
« prove that M. d'Ermancour, or ra- 
ce ther the ſurgeon to whoſe care he en- 
cc truſted me, uſed every method to re- 
te ſtore me to life, before they left me 
te to the mercy of my people.” This 
explanation gave Joy to the heart of 
M. d'Ermancour and his charming wife. 
« You ſee,” ſaid ſhe, with a graceful 
ſmile, © that no one except yourſelf 
ee thinks you culpable.”—* Culpable !” 
ſaid M. Suple; © in what, pray?“ 
« For not having kept the body of my 
c friend longer,” ſaid M. d'Ermancour, 
J reproach myſelf with the dangers to 
e which I expoſed him, by putting him 
ec into the power of thoſe cruel ſailors, 
« and am not able to hear without hor- 
© ror of their barbarous intentions. 


cc But 
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te But pray continue your recital,” add- 
ed he, turning to M. Suple, “ and 
« tell us in what manner we ſhall be 
ic received by this reſpectable father, 
« whom I regard alſo as mine. Does he 
% know that I am here with his daugh- 
« ter?” He ſtopped, and then went on 
in a low voice. © Has he been told of 
© our children? He had only 
ec heard of his daughter when I left 
« Achem,” ſaid M. Suple. My dear 
friends then looked at each other, and 
my dear mamma wept, but tried to con- 
ceal her tears by turning her head aſide, 
M. Suple took this opportunity to in- 
form them, that he had left the elder 
M. Sping in the foreft, where he waited 
till they permitted him to wait on them, 
« M. Sping!” ſaid my good mamma, 
wiping her eyes. What! the protector 
te and father of my Ninette ? Intreat him 
te to come in, and partake of the happi- 
ce neſs he has procured us.” 
When M. Suple went out, my good 
friends called their children, who were in 
the next room with Jerome; Jerome 
thought he heard of the unexpected re- 
turn 
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turn of M, Mansfield, and was very im- 
patient to know the truth. He entered 
with his hands joined together, entreat- 
ing to have an explanation of this mat- 
ter, © Can it be poſſible, Sir,” ſaid he, 
« that we ſhall again ſee M. Manſ- 
ce field?“ — ©© There is nothing more 
c certain,” {aid his maſter; © he is now 
« with our friends at Achem,” «© ] 
ce thank the divine Providence for it,” 
ſaid Jerome; * but I can never believe 
it till 1 fee him.“ —©« Well, my 
« friend,” ſaid my dear mamma, you 
te ſhall ſee him ſoon, and my children 
te will find another father; my wiſhes 
cc will then be all completed, when J 
cc ſee them in his arms. Embrace them, 
c my dear,” ſaid ſhe to M. d'Erman- 


cour, © and congratulate them on the 
« happineſs that awaits them; what a 


« happy proſpect is this which we look 
cc forward to!” In ſaying this, ſhe lean- 
ed towards the ſide of the bed, that ſhe 
might preſs her huſband and children in 
her arms. He will acknowledge them 
« as his own, faid ſhe; „ he will for- 


cc give us, | am ſure;” ſeeing her huſband 


drowned 
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drowned in tears. At this moment M. 
Suple and M. Sping came in: they beheld 
the affecting group. M. d' Ermancour, 
ſeeing them coming, gently diſengaged 
himſelf from the arms of his wife, and 
retired to the next room to recover him- 
ſelf and hide his tears. This kind of 
retreat made the two viſitors heſitate, and 
they knew not wherher to go back or 
come on ; my dear mamma perceived it, 
and, by a motion of her hand, for ſhe 
could not then ſpeak, deſired. them to 
advance, She was at that time greatly 
affected by M. d'Ermancour's fears and 
ſorrow, and even forgot her own troubles 
in thoſe of her beloved huſband, who 
only feared the reproaches and perhaps 
the anger of M. Mansfield on her ac- 
count, not his own. ; 

« Pardon me, gentlemen,” ſaid ſhe, 
« if I want words to convince you of my 
e gratitude! It is you, M. Sping, who was 
te the preſerver of my dear Ninette, and 
« are alſo the means of my finding my 
« father again. I can never ſufficiently 
* acknowledge ſuch kindneſs; yet J 
% muſt venture to aſk another favour of 

- « you; 
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« you; it is, your interceſſion with my 
« father for my huſband add me; ac- 
« quaint him, my good friend, with our 
ce ſituation, before i appear in his light; 
© above all, entreat him to pardon M. 
c d' Ermancour; all my fears are on his 
« account. I will endure his reproaches 
« without complaining, provided the 
ce father of my children obtains his 
cc forgiveneſs.” 

M. Sping had not time to anſwer, as 
M. d' Ermancour returned. They advanced 
towards each other and embraced as 
friends; after which they retired to the 
other room, as M. d' Ermancour wiſhed 


|, to converſe with M. Sping upon many 


delicate points, which they could more 
freely talk upon when they were alone. 

e J will tell you plainly,” ſaid M. 
Sping to the firſt queſtion M. d'Erman- 
cour aſked him, © all I know of M. 
«© Mansfield's way of thinking in regard 
© to you. | 

« Hearrived at Achem with the moſt 
ce ardent deſire to ſee and embrace his 
ce daughter, without having an idea that 


& you were with her. He is at the 
e houle 
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houſe of Lord Harture, who is his 
countryman and fellow-collegian, I 
heard from my ſon, ſome hours be- 
fore I came from Achem, that M. 
Mansfield had heard the ſervants in 
the houſe, as well as his own, expreſſ— 
ing their ſurpriſe on finding the fa- 
mily in the Deſert was encreaſed. He 
immediately ran to my Lord to clear 
up ſome ſuſpicions to which this intel- 
ligence had given riſe. My ſon 
was then with him, and they were con- 
ſulting what method to take to ac- 
quaint him with this affair, when the 
queſtion which he made them on com- 
ing into the room, drew them out of 
their embarraſſment, 

« © Explain to me,' ſaid he, © what 
I have juſt now heard by chance, as 
[ was going to my chamber. If I am 
to believe your ſervants and my own, 
I ſhall find in the Deſert ro-morrow 
both children and grand-children.” 
© Well,” ſaid Lord Harture, and 
ſhould it be ſo, would you be vexed at 
it?*—" No, not on my own account,” 


ce ſad 
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ſaid he, but the world in general 
would not take it in that light, and I 
would not have my daghter have ſuch 
reproaches to make herſelf.'— © She 
has nothing to reproach herſelf with, 
ſaid my Lord; do not judge too 
harſhly of your daughter; recollect 
her ſituation and that of the gentle- 
man to whom you had given her 
hand; put yourſelf in their place, 
and—'—* ] am not ſevere, my Lord, 
ſaid he; © but my daughter ought not 
to have any thing to bluſh at on her 
entering again into the world. I can- 


' not ſupport the mortifying idea of ſhew- 


ing her at Batavia ſurrounded by her 
children in eight days after her mar- 


riage.'—" But in fact, what would you 


do ?' faid Lord Harture. *Would you 
abandon theſe innocent creatures ? 
You will love them, I am ſure, when 
you ſee them.'— © I would not ſee 
them, if it were poſſible to avoid it, 
ſaid he; © but that I fear cannot be; 
they muſt appear at the celebration 


of their mother's marriage; after that 
| |  j5 
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« 1$ over we can ſend them to France, 
« and in the courſe of ſome years their 
ce father, mother, and myſelf, may fol- 
« low them. This is my ſcheme, my 
« Lord.“ He then turned to my ſon, 
« and deſired him to acquaint me with 
ce his intentions, that I might inform 
« you of them.” 

« T am very much concerned,” ſaid 
M. d'Ermancour to M. Sping, © that 
« M. Mansfield ſhould put ſuch hard 
« conditions to the happineſs he pro- 
© miſed us. Why would he deprive us 
« of the pleaſure of keeping our chil- 
te dren with us? Why will he wound the 


© heart of his daughter, by demanding” 


« ſuch a ſacrifice of her? But let us 
ce go and hear what ſhe will ſay upon the 
te ſubject; it will be neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
© know all, before ſhe ſees her father.“ 
Madame d'Ermancour had left her 
bed, and was gone out, and M. Suple, 
who was in the garden, told them he 
{ſaw her lead her two children, and enter 
a walk to the right of the houſe, and 
that they walked very faſt, * I gueſs,” 
ſaid 
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ſaid M. d' Ermancour, © where ſhe is; 
«© we will go and find her.“ 

They then purſued the ſame path, and 
came to the door of a little chapel, where 
they beheld a moſt intereſting ſight. 
Madame d' Ermancour was kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, with her children 
beſide her; theſe little creatures had 
their hands joined, and their eyes lifted 
up to their mother, patiently waiting for 
her to give them a ſignal when they 
might change their attitude. My 
c children,” ſaid ſhe, riſing up, “ re- 
« peat the prayer you addreſſed to the 
« Almighty on your entrance here.” 
They inſtantly raiſed their little hands to 
Heaven, and repeated aloud the follow- 
ing prayer: 

« Almighty God, deign to accept the 
« weak praiſes and thankful acknow- 
« Jedgments of our grateful hearts, for 
« the new favour which thou haſt be- 
« ſtowed on us; protect us, and diſpoſe 
« the heart of our grand-father to be 
« favourable to us; permit us through 


C ſuch 


* your goodneſs to affect his, heart in 
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« ſucha manner that we may obtain from 
« him the pardon of our dear parents.“ 

&« Now,” ſaid M. d'Ermancour, lead- 
ing his friends to a little diſtance, that 
his wife might not perceive they had 
been overheard, “ do you believe that 
ce this fond mother can ever conſent to 
« be ſeparated from her children?“ ] 
« do not, indeed,“ ſaid M. Sping ; © and 
« I hope it will never be propoſed to 
« her; let M. Mansfield come, he will 
ee not long be able to reſiſt the tender 
e impreſſions of nature.“ —*© I have no 
e doubt,” ſaid M. Suple, © of the 
power theſe lovely children will have 
© over the mind of M. Mansfield. It 
« will be unneceſſary to acquaint his 
daughter with a ſcheme propoſed in 
cc haſte, and in the firit moment of his 
*« ſurpriſe.” 

Here they were interrupted by the 
noiſe of a poſtillion's whip, and at the 
ſame time perceived two gentlemen 
riding full ſpeed. M. Suple went to- 
wards them, and made them a ſign to ſtop. 

The 
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The gentlemen were, Captain de Liza- 


die, and the younger M. Sping: they 


alighted from their horſes, and waited 
till M. Suple came to them. M. d' Er- 
mancour had not yet been informed of 
the arrival of his brother-in-law at 
Achem; he had only been told it was a 
captain of a ſhip, by whoſe means they 
had learned M. Mansfield was ſtill alive, 
but had not told his name, as they wait- 
ed til] their friends were a little more 
compoſed. M. Sping and M. Suple 
were much aſtoniſhed ro ſee Captain de 
Lizadie and the younger M. Sping ar- 
rive, as it had been determined they 
ſhould ſtay at Achem till their return. 
What had made them alter their inten- 
tions on this ſubje&t was this : They 
had ſaid nothing to me of M. Sping and 
Suple's journey, nor the ſevere conditions 
with which they were to acquaint my 
friends with regard to their children. 
But the good Madame Maſtrique had 
learned ſomething of it from M. Manſ- 
field in the firſt impulſe of his anger. 

She 
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She came to me with a ſorrowful coun- 
tenance, to tell me this raſh reſolution 
of her maſter's; ſhe told me by what 
chance ſhe had diſcovered what was in- 
tended to be kept ſecret till the marriage 
of my friends. 

« J was aſtoniſhed,” ſaid the, © to 
«© ſee M. Mansfield ſo enraged; he 
«© would hear nothing in his daughter's 
« yindication, and I have now left him 
« ſtriding along his chamber, and rav- 
© ing to himſelf, © How did they find 
ie each other again, ſaid he; © and why 
© has it been kept a ſecret from me till 
* now? It is my diſgrace which they 
« wanted to hide from me to the laſt 
e moment.—Ah, my Lord,” ſaid he, 
you have pitied me ſo often for hav- 
* ing loſt my daughter; you have 
« congratulated me ſo much on having 
« found her again; you have made me 
e promiſe with ſo much eagerneſs to give 
you her hand if you could be ſo happy 
eto gain her heart; you will never more 
« try to gain it when you ſee her ſur- 
* rounded by children ſhe cannot ac- 

Vol. III. I ce Know- 
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« knowledge without bluſhing. He 
ce then ſtopped a moment. But can it 
„% be poſſible, ſaid he, that Zelia, this 
ce child ſo virtuous !—Yes,, it-is but too 
ec true I ſhould ſtill doubt it, had 
« not Lord Harture himſelf told me ſo.“ 
ce This, my, dear Madam,” ſaid Maſtrique, 
cc js the ſituation of my maſter. I am 
« quite | in .deſpair for my poor miſtreſs; 
« ] know her diſpoſition, and that ſhe 
7 cannot ſupport the anger of her father 
ec any more than to be ſeparated from 
e her children ; 3 it will be the death of 
* hep! “ Good God ! !” ſaid ſhe, © how 
« is the face of things altered in a 
„ moment! We have been all made ſo 
&« happy But forgive me, dear Ma- 
« dam,“ ſaid ſhe, * if I have made you 
ec uneaſy, though I cannot repent. my 
« having acquainted you with the misfor- 
« tune that threatens your friend, Per- 
ct haps you may find out ſome method to 
c ſoften her father.“ 

I was ſo much affected with this cruel 
misfortune, that I was ſome time unable 


10 anſwer. the good woman, and aſſure 
her 
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her how ſenſible I was of her confidence 
in me, and her attachment to her miſtreſs ; 
but as ſoon as I recovered enough to do 
it, I determined upon going afterwards to 
find my friend's father, and to implorehis 
clemency and kindneſs for his davghter, 

with whoſe virtues he was unacquainted 

c And how ſhould he have known 
&« them?” ſaid I; „“ he ſaw her but for a 
es very ſhort time, therefore could not, 
« like me, judge of the purity of her mind. 
« What! this dear woman, with ſenti- 
« ments ſo virtuous as her's are—would 
« ſhe bluſh to appear before her family ! 
© I bluſh myſelf at the reception they 
« prepare for her. Come, my good 
« friend,” faid I to Madame Maſ- 
trique, conduct me to this angry 
« father, let him ſee me at his feet, and 
« jet me make him ſenſible of his in- 
ce juſtice and the cruelty of his inten- 
« tions.“ 

I 'was going to kim, when my father 
entered. my chamber to acquaint me with, 
what had paſſed between him and M. | 
Mansfield on the ſubject alteady 8 

I 2 tioned, 
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tioned. © I know it all,” ſaid I, on 
his beginning to ſpeak; „and who can 
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depend on the eſteem of mankind, if 
the moſt reſpectable of women cannot 
obtain it? What! does M. Mansfield 
ſcruple to let his daughter appear in 


the world? He will only ſee and ac- 


knowledge her on the moſt humili- 
ating conditions. Alas! I have ſuf- 
fered but too much from the' ſame 
prejudice which 1s now going to make 
my friend wretched, But for you, 
my dear father, it would have plunged 
me into the loweſt ſituation. I cannot 
ſee, without trembling, the children 
of my dear mamma threatened with 


the ſame fate which 1 ** expe- 


rienced.“ 


My Lord, who is ; the beſt ad tendereſt 
of parents, heard me patiently, and 1 
implored his aſſiſtance for my dear friend 
and her children: © Do you recollect, 
«© my dear Sir,” ſaid I, © the miſerable 


ce 
tc 


ſituation from which you delivered 
me? let that remembrance animate 


ce you to exert yourſelf in behalf of my 
ce friends; 


*«*. mankind and all the prejudices they 


te the time arrived that it was necefſary 
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tc friends; let them find in you more in- 
« dulgence than they have hitherto met 
« with in the heart of their father; be 
« you their ſupport and defender againſt 
« the injuſtice with which they are 
«© going to be treated.“ - My dear 
« child,” ſaid my father, © I am not 
C ſurpriſed at the impreſſion which M. 
© Mansfield's behaviour to his children 
t has made upon you; you muſt think him 
« very cruel in wiſhing to abandon them, 
t after having expreſſed ſo much affection 
©« for his daughter, and been ſo earneſt to 
« find her once more alive. But, my dear 
© child, I, who have ſo long known 


* are ſubje to, have foreſeen this ac- 
© cident, which I had hoped to avoid 
« by not mentioning to M. Mansfield 
© any thing relating to his grand- 
cc children, till the moment when the 
e marriage was celebrated between their 
tte father and mother, ] imagined that 
« by not ſuffering them to appear till 


© they ſhould claim their rights, M. 
& 4 « Mans- 
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„ Mansfield would have been affected 
c by theſe little innocents” preſence, and 
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that by theirs and their parents ſub- 
miſſion and entreaties on their knees 
for forgiveneſs, he would have taken 
them all in his arms, and been too 
much affected by the fight to have re- 


fuſed acknowledging them as his 


children. I even thought he would 
wiſh never to be ſeparated from them. 
This was my deſign, which the in- 
diſcretion of my ſervants has pre- 
vented. However, I do not deſpair 
of ſeeing my friend get the better of 
his prejudice, and abandon a project 
which he formed in the moment of 
paſſion. Let us give him time to 
recover himſelf, and to ſee whether he 
has not tenderneſs ſufficient to get the 
better of his intentions, when he ſees 


his daughter with the man ſhe loves, 


and whom he himſelf deſtined to be 
her huſband. A grand point gained 


is, in my opinion, this, that he him- 


ſelf perſiſts in having them united, 
and conſegquently will legitimate their 
de children. 
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children. At preſent we muſt not preſs 


him farther. In conſequence of this, 


I- have conſented to M. Suple, and 
M. Sping's going to the Deſert, to in- 
form our friends of their father's re- 
turn, and his intentions towards 


them.“ 


6 This,” ſaid I, „ is what makes 
me ſo unhappy for my poor friend. 
know her ſor well that ſhe will never 
conſent to this cruel condition ; ſhe 
thinks herſelf as much married to M. 


d' Ermancour, as if the ceremony had 


actually paſſed according to the ſa- 
cred rites -of the church, If M. 
Mansfield did but know the purity of 
his daughter's notions, when their 
marriage was celebrated in the pre- 
ſeace of God; if he had ſeen, as I 
did, the devotion with which this 
virtuous women pronounced the ſa— 
cred words which were to attach her 
in ſo intimate a connexion with her 
worthy huſband; he would never 
have confounded ſo ſacred an union 
with thoſe that are only formed upon 
14 “ vicious 
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&« vicious principles.” — —* All this you 
« ſay,” replied my father, © is per- 
« fectly right, and proves the virtuous 
« ſentiments of your friend, which M. 
« Mansfield will acknowledge when he 
<« learns his daughter's hiſtory ; at pre- 
« ſent, he thinks only of the diſagree- 
ce able circumſtance of her appearing 
ec in public, after a conduct which he 
ce thinks diſgraceful both to himſelf and 
00>. 

« Well,” ſaid I, with ſome degree of 
ſpite, © let them leave her m the De- 
« ſert; I would much rather remain 
« there, were I in her place.“ That 
« cannot be done now,” ſaid my father, 
* ſince ſhe mult have her marriage cele- 
« brated again, in order to give her 
« children ſome rank. Her friends 
*« would greatly blame her if ſhe re- 
« nounced all theſe advantages through 
« a falſe delicacy. You muſt not 
« ſuppoſe, my dear child, that her ſitu- 
ation in the Deſert - would exempt 
« her from public cenſure; on the con- 
e trary, it migat be thought an aggrava- 
e tion 
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ce tion of her fault, Therefore it will 
ce be neceſſary when you ſee her, that you 
ce join with the reſt of her friends in 
© perſuading her to yield to circum- 
cc ſtances, and conform to her father's 
& will. I am acquainted,” ſaid he, 
« with M. Mansfield's affairs as well as 
cc his intentions, and I know that his 
te buſineſs requires him to ſtay ſome 
cc years at Batavia, after which he means 
ce to go and ſettle at Paris and end his 
« days there. This plan he had fixed on 
« before he found his daughter. Somediſ- 
« agreeable circumſtances he met with in 
'« England make him diſlike returning to 
ce jt; and this ſcheme of ſettling in France 
© muſt be very pleaſing to M. d' Erman- 
© cour, who will doubtleſs be rejoiced to 
ce live amongſt his relations, or at leaſt to 

ce ſee them frequently.“ | 
« Now you mention his relations,” 
ſaid I, „does he know his brother-in- 
cc law is here?“ ““ No,” replied my 
father, ©* there has been no opportunity 
« tolet him know it. The road which 
leads to your friends has only been 
“e paſſable within theſe few days, and 
" CY e ſince 
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« ſince then we have had ſo many ex- 
*« traordinary events to inform them of, 
« that M. de Lizadie as been quite 
<« forgot,” 

I was rather more eaſy after this ex- 
planation; but was not the more con- 
vinced my fears were groundleſs, by the 
reception I found M. Mansfield was 
Preparing for his daughter, and the pro- 
poſals her friends were going to make 
him on her part. Why, thought I, could 
I not go myſelf to acquaint her with it, 
as the road to the Deſert” is now made 
ſo good? I did not, however, commu- 
nicate this idea to my father, till after 1 
had queſtioned him concerning the ſitu- 
ation of the mountain, and the opening 
in the cavern which I came through; 
J wanted to know if we might pals 
through in a catriage ; and when TI found 
there was no difficulty remaining, I 
ventured to propoſe my ſcheme, which J 
entreated he would permit me to put in 
execution. 

% This is the very thing l wiſh to 
« avoid,“ ſaid my father, as ſoon as I 

$** had 
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had expreſſed my wiſh to ſet out imme- 
diately, “ Why, my dear Sir,” faid J, 
do you ſeem diſpleaſed with my re- 
e queſt? Are you not at liberty to re- 
« fuſe me if you have any objections ? 
«© Can you doubt of my ſubmiſſion!” 
e My child,” ſaid he, “ you do not 
t ynderſtand me. I have not the ſmall- 
40 eſt doubt of your obedience, I know 
& you will readily ſubmit to my opinion, 
« but you are not the leſs diſappointed. 
« This is what I wiſhed to _ ſpare you, 
« and therefore concealed our Intentions; 
«© 1 foreſaw your eagerneſs to go to the 
« Deſert, as ſoon as you knew the road 
« was practicable; I eaſily gueſſed alſo, 
de had you been informed of M. Suple 
« and M. Sping's journey thither, you 
ee would have wiſhed to accompany 
e them. All this is very natural, hut 
« does not ſuit with the preſent ſitua- 
« tion of affairs. It would not have 
40 been right for you to have return— 
« ed to the Deſert without your fa- 
« ther accompanying you. I ought to 
have preſented you to your friends as | 
n 
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« my daughter, and I ſhould have done 
ce jt with great pleaſure, For theſe rea- 
cc ſons I determined not to acquaint you 
ee with our ſcheme ; but if you perſiſt in 
« wiſhing to go, I will accompany you 
'« directly, though I muſt freely tell you 
I cannot give up my firſt arrange- 
e ments without great reluctance,” 

I then faw clearly that my good fa- 
ther kept to his former opinion, in order 
to have time for preparing an entertain- 
ment which he had been employed 
about for ſeveral days paſt: and that 
this was his real Lala, will be ſeen by 


what follows: 

1 did not diſcover ** I 7 pene- 
trated into his deſign; but I gave up, not 
only my ſcheme of viſiting my dear friends 
in the Deſert, but alſo that of talking to 
M. Mansfield in favour of his daughter. 

1 found by my father, that the journey 
to the Deſert, and the interview between 
Madame d'Ermancour and her father, 
was put off for two or three, days; which 
made me think of another ſcheme, for 


which this. aer ſeemed a ſufficient. time. 
Jcom- 
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I communicated it to my Lord, and de- 
fired his aſſiſtance. With all my 
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heart,” ſaid he; „ what is it my 
child would have? Be-certain before- 
hand, that it will give me the greateſt 
pleaſure if I can any way make you 
amends for the oppoſition I have given 
to your wiſhes.” —©* Your goodneſs, 
my dear Sir,” ſaid I, “ inſpires my 
heart with gratitude, You have been 
told that my good mamma of the De- 


ſert has written her hiſtory, I would 


wiſh to have all thoſe papers, to com- 
municate them to M. Mansfield; he 
can only learn how to put a proper 
value on her merits and virtues, by 
reading them. He will there ſee the 
honourable and reſpe&ful conduct of 
M. d' Ermancour towards his wife; he 
will ſee with how much piety and de- 
cency their marriage was celebrated. 
It is neceſſary M. Mansfield ſhould 
know all theſe particulars, not only 
for his own ſatisfaction, but for his 
children's juſtification. The difficulty 
will be, how to obtain thismodeſt and 
e delicate 

21 
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“ delicate woman's conſent to give us up 
«theſe papers, and allow us to ſhew 
« them to her father. Should ſhe refuſe 
c to ſend them, what reaſons could we 
te urge to prove the neceſſity of having 
«© them before ſhe ſees M. Mansfield. 
e Would not ſhe be hurt and mortified if 
c ſhe ſuſpected the real cauſe of our re- 
cc queſt? Who could we charge with 
« a commiſſion . of ſo delicate a na- 
c ture? This, my dear Sir, is what I 
« have been thinking of. If you ap- 
„ prove it, let us loſe no time. I 
«© am much hurt by M. Mansfield's in- 
« juſtice to his daughter, and cannot 
« help feeling the pain ſhe will endure 
ec when ſhe hears of his cruel inten- 
„ tions.“ 

My father liſtened very attentively to 
what 1 faid; he conſidered a moment, 
applauded my ſcheme, and defired me 
to make myſelf eaſy. © I fee plainly,” 
ſaid he, © if we can procure thoſe pa- 
pers from your friend, we may hope 
« for very happy effects.“ 

He 
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He then went to Madame Sping and her 
ſon, to inform them of our plan, and a 
few hours after they returned with him 
to our houſe. I am come, my dear,” 
ſaid Madame Sping, “to felicitate you 
« on your ſcheme, and to offer you my 
« ſeryices.” - My Lord came to me 
without waiting for my anſwer, and told 
me they would come to no determination 
without confulting me. Then M. Sping, 
with an air of gallantry, aſked me if I 
had confidence enough in him, to em- 
ploy him on this errand ? I looked at my 
father as if to know what anſwer ] muſt 
„ ö 

«« ſhall not act contrary to my 
e Lord's opinion,” ſaid I, gently with» 
drawing my hand from M. Sping; “ if 
© he has choſen you for the embaſly we 
% have meditated, I ſhall not oppoſe it; 
* but I hope he will permit me to make 
e ſome obſervations on it, It appears 
% to me, that it would be much more 
ce ſuitable if Madame Sping would be 
« ſo kind to take this commiſſion on 
© herſelf.“ © Moſt * ard 
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Madame Sping; I ſhall then have the 
e pleaſure of ſeeing your amiable 
cc friends.” —* This,” ſaid my father, 
ce js what we had determined upon; Ma- 
« dame Sping only waits while you 
« write a letter, to make the propoſi- 
te tion we have agreed on. As to M. 
ec Sping, he has no other view in the 
* journey, but to attend on his mother.“ 
« J cannot have a better motive,” ſaid 
NI. Sping; “ but I ſhall be equally 
ce pleaſed to have an opportunity of 
« preſenting M. deLizadietohis brother- 
« in-law, M.  d*'Ermancour.” —* You 
will all be very happy,” ſaid I, ſighing, 
ce and I envy you the pleaſure you will 
tc enjoy among my friends. Captain de 
« F.jzadie has for a long time wiſhed to 
« make a viſit to his friends in the Deſert, 
« and the good Madame Maſtrique,“ 
added I, is every minute teaſing me 
« to get leave of M. Mansfield for her 
f* to go and fee her dear miſtreſs; Will 
te jt be improper for me,” ſaid I to 
Madame Sping, “ to requeſt you to let 
2 her accompany you?“ “ J am de- 
ag - « lighted,” 


* 


c 


ov 
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&« lighted,” replied Madame Sping, 
te that I have anticipated your wiſh. I 
« met this good governeſs as I came to 
% your apartment; ſhe waited my com- 
« ing to intreat ſhe might go with us: 
« I not only conſented, but offered her 
« @place in my carriage, which ſhe ac- 
« cepted with great gratitude, and I 
« could not poflibly have done her a 
6 greater favour, except that of pre- 
« ſenting her to her beloved miſtreſs. 
« She ran directly to M. Mansfield to tell 
« him this good news, and to aſk what 
« commands he had for her to deliver to 
e his daughter. Commands!“ faid 


1; © alas! what will he ſay to her? She 


« muſt not go before I ſee her; it is of 
te the utmoſt conſequence to prevent 
te our friends from hearing any thing 


« which may give them pain.''—< We 


* will take care of that,” ſaid M. Sping, 
* make yourſelf perfectly eaſy, my dear 


% Madam, and remember you have a 


« letter to write, When my mother is 
« with you ſhe thinks of nothing but 
« ſtaying with you as long as poſſible, 
; « and 


wo 
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* and ſhe forgets ſhe has ſtill ſomething 
*© to do preparative to her journey.“ 
Madame Sping told me as ſhe went 
away, that as ſoon as ſhe returned 
the would bring me news from the 
Deſert. I did not foreſee that I ſhould 
be left alone with M. Sping, thougli 
my father went out before his mother 
left us: I went out with her as far as 
1 could, but 1 was confuſed when 1 
found him at my return. I luckily heard 
my brather's voice, as I paſſed by the 
women's apartment. “ What are you 
te doing there?” ſaid I. One of them re- 
plied, “ Madam, he is plaguing us.“ 
Let them alone,” ſaid he; they like 
te to be plagued a little.“ But,” ſaid 
I, © if they like it, I do not, and ſhall 
© be very angry.” —* Come, come, my 
cc dear ſiſter,” ſaid he, as he entered 
the room, do not be fo childiſh.” He 
then lifted me up, and carried me 
into M. Sping's arms. Here, my 
ce friend, faid he, „ take her and cor- 
te rect her a little for being ſuch a 
te child.“ Inſtead of ſcolding at him 
1 for 
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for his folly, I thought of nothing but 
running after him and calling him back. 
M. Sping followed me, and after having 
told me, with ſome degree of peeviſhneſs, 
that I was very unkind in depriving him 
of a happineſs: which chance had pro- 
cured him, he gave me a paper, which ! 
made haſte to put into my pocket, and 
then rejoined my- brother, whom I de- 
fired to ſtay with M. Sping. I went to 

my room and read the letter I had juſt 
received, before I thought of that which 
I had to write to my dear friend. 


Letter from M. Sping, to Mademoiſelle 
HaRTURE. 


: © Are you, my dear Madam, equally 
« ſenſible with me, of the diſagreeable 


A 


| 
| 
: 
| 
a *«. circumſtance of our not living toge- 
. « ther in the ſame houſe? I can no 
/ © longer endure, to live at my father's 
: « ſince you left us; every thing calls to 
P 0 my mind thoſe pleaſures which I fear 
1 „ have Joit for ever, on account of 
* 1 « the 
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cc 


the grandeur and magnificence by 
which you are ſurrounded. I ſearch 
every where for the faithful and love- 
ly Ninette. What pleaſure did it af- 
ford me to meet you ſometimes in the 
garden, or ſee you through the win- 


dos of your apartment! The idea 


that you was near me, that I could 
hear your voice, and that I ſhould ſee 
you in the morning at breakfaſt, made 
me happy. By loſing you, my dear 
Ninette, I have loſt every thing that 
delighted me; the daughter of Lord 
Harture will never perhaps beſtow 
herſelf on me! But what have I ſaid ? 
Pardon me, my dear Madam, and do 


not ſuſpe& me of fearing any change 
in your heart reſpecting me; I only 


fear that continual reſtraint which is 


inſeparable from your new ſituation, 
I have never been permitted to ſee 
you a moment without company, ſince 
our ſeparation; this it is which fo 
much diftreſſes me; I fee the mo- 


ments paſs by without being nearer 
the accompliſhment 'of my wiſhes, and 
« what 


cc 


cr 
ce 
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what is ſtill worſe, I neither dare nor 
ought to complain of it. Oh, that I 
might expreſs my ſentiments ! Keep 


tc your honours and your riches, would 1 


cc 


tc 


ſay, and only beſtow on me the dear 
creature who can alone makeme happy. 
But the huſband of Lord Harture's 
daughter muſt be diſtinguiſhed ; he 
muſt have a name and eſtate, who 
aſpires to her hand: in conſequence of 
this, both your father and mine are 
labouring to procure me a title, that 
the daughter of Lord Harture may not 
be aſhamed to call me her huſband, 
Have they, my dear Madam, ac- 
quainted you with theſe circumſtances, 


' which till now they have concealed 


from me ? Have they told you I ſhall 
be obliged to travel to France, to ob- 


rain from the king this title ſo ne- 


ceſſary to our marriage? If they 
have informed you of theſe cruel 
conditions; do not tell me you 


conſented to them without reluc- 
tance ; for pity ſake do not ſuffer me 


cc to 
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ce to believe you can with indiffe- 
te rence ſee me depart. Remove my 
cc fears, my dear Madam, by writing 
cc me a billet with your own hand; and 
ce. if what I have now told you is a ſecret 
cc to you, pray appear to be ſtill ignorant 
©« of it. Adieu, lovelieſt of women; 1 
will cheerfully ſubmit to- all they re- 
« quire of me, if you aſſure me it will 
ee be the means of preſerving your affec- 
ce tions, and becoming your huſband; 
but. 1 ſhall FAS. F * 
cc. Ninette. {£4 


A 


= 


+ 


- Theſe reproaches wich fegrets,- as well 


as our ſeparation, of which J had not 
the ſmalleſt idea, made my tears flow, 


and I cried out in the firſt tranſport of 


anger: „Oh, my Lord, why do you 
force me to regret my former ſituation ?” 
But I ſoon baniſhed this unjuſt idea for 
others very different. I ſaw nothing in 
my father's conduct but what aroſe from 
the tenderneſs of a parent who conſulted: 


his children's happineſs ;/ and if this re- 
To flection 


4 
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flection did not entirely make my mind 
eaſy, it ſerved at leaſt to compoſe it 
enough to write the letter I had pro- 
miſed to ſend by Madame Sping. When 
returned to the ſaloon, I found ſhe 
had ſent to inform her ſon ſhe only wait - 
ed for. his coming. Notwithſtanding I 
had taken every precaution to prevent 
them from ſeeing J had been weeping, 
my brother did not fail to obſerve it, and 
to tell me of it: I however forgave him 
when I found he was ignorant of the 
motive which had oceaſioned my tears, 
as he only attributed them to the con- 
cern I was under on my dear mamma's 
account, which he had been informed of 
by M. Mansfield himſelf. “ was juſt 
e come from him,” ſaid he, © when you 
« found me in your women's chamber; 
« I found with him a young gentleman 
© who: was a ſtranger to me, but ſfeem- 
«ed intimately connected with him.“ 


I then recollected the Engliſh gentleman 


Madame Maſtrique had ſpoken of, and 


did not doubt but it was the fame per- 


ſon M. Mansfield had intended ſhould 
marry 
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marry his daughter. His arrival here 
appeared a new obſtacle to our friends 
happineſs; I deſired M. Sping would 
inform them of it. And J hope,” ſaid 
I. © this will be a ſtill ſtronger induce- 
© ment to my dear mamma, to give us 
te the hiſtory of her life ;”” which I had 
entreated her moſt earneſtly to do. I 
then gave him my letter to her, and a 
billet for himſelf; my brother, notwith- 
ſtanding his uſual penetration, did not 
perceive the billet. They all departed, 
and I was left alone, to employ myſelf in 
the melancholy amuſement- of reading 
over again and commenting on M, 
Sping's letter. I ſaw nothing but unea- 
fineſs both preſent and future. This fat: 
' &paration was continually in my mind; 
the bare idea of it was inſupportable to 
me; I ſeemed on the brink of loſing, 
perhaps for ever, this tender lover, who!: 
preſence was neceſſary to my happinels, 
and even to my life. How,” ſaid J, 
ce could this kind and affectionate father 
< plan ſuch a ſcheme without fearing to 


* endanger my life? He who appears ſo 
© anxious 
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ce anxious to procure me every thing he 
« thinks would be agreeable to me— 1 
Does he then imagine that the glory l| 
« my Jover may acquire | A foreign I! 
ce country will conſole me for his ab- | 
« ſence; or that it can make me amends 
& for the dangers to which I ſhall al- 
ce ways believe him expoſed, when at 14 
« ſuch a diſtance from me? Why does ll 
« ambition, to which I am an utter q 
: « ftranger, make men ſo different from 
| « what they ought to be? - Why do I 
« hear every body declare they with for 
© nothing. but to ſpend. their lives in | 
e peace and tranquillity, when at the | 
* ſame time they are continually in 


] © ſearch of that which is moſt op [= 
ct to it!“ Theſe were my thoughts 3 
o | Mademoiſelle Sping was announcedito 


„ me—this lovely girl, whom I ſhall al- + 
„ ways call Sophia, though ſhe loſt tat % 


$, name on the marriage of her ſiſter. © 

i 1 am come, my cear Madam,” ſaid' 
» 

er ſhe, © to inform you our travellers are 


to ee ſet out for the Deſert, and to bring 
o © you a letter from my brother, which 


us Vor. III. K « he 
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* he deſired me to deliver immediately 
© into your own hands; be ſo gbod as 
ce to read it while I ſpeak to my go- 
ce verneſs, whom I left in the ante- 


« chamber. 


I ſhall take the liberty to 


e ſend her home, in the hope you will 


« permit me to dine with you.“ 


She 


then went out, and I read as follows: 


« ] cannot, my lovely friend, ſet out 
“ on my journey without aſking you a 


c 


* 


thouſand pardons for the uneaſineſs I 


« have given you. Have I, alas! been 
ce the cauſe of your grief, and your ſhed- 
&« ding tears? Deſtroy. that fatal letter 
4 which. I. wrote in a moment of ſorrow 


K 


c 


and diſtraction; do not believe a word 
cc 1 ſaid in it,—No, I will not go into a 


« Sſtant country to ſeek an ideal glory, 
which you ſo well know is not worth 


1 


the acquiring; I ſhall be able to reſiſt 


« the ambitious views of my parents, 


c and will conform myſelf entirely to 
« the will af her who is abſolute mil. 


„ treſs of my fate. 


It is the poſſeſſion 


«i gf. your heart, my beloved friend, 


+3 


« which 
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« which can alone make me happy, and 
ce the gift of your hand which can ſa- 
ce tisfy my ambition; I have no other. 
« Let us leave our parents to form their 
ce ſchemes as they like, till the moment 
« arrives when we ſhall be obliged to 
« acquaint them with our true ſenti- 
“ ments: we will then depend on their 
« affection and indulgence, and I hope 
c we ſhall not find it contrary to our 
« wiſhes. I am going to the Deſert 
« with theſe pleaſing ideas, which aroſe 
ce to me on reading your charming bil- 
« let; I ſhall read it over and over on 
« my road ; I ſhall ſtop in every place 
«© where my dear Ninette reſted with her 
te faithful dove. I ſhall be delighted to 
« ſee the place where ſhe was born, and 
« to pay my reſpects to the good lady 
e who took care of your infancy, My 
© mother knows of my writing to you; + 
« ſhe begs you will permit Sophia to 
ce ſpend the day with you.” 


- — — 


I bad juſt finiſhed reading this billet 
when Sophia returned; I embraced her 
| « 2 with 
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* he deſired me to deliver immediately 
© into your own hands; be ſo gbod as 
ce to read it while I ſpeak to my go- 
ce verneſs, whom I left in the ante- 
« chamber. I ſhall take the liberty to 
« ſend her home, in the hope you will 
« permit me to dine with you.” She 
then went out, and I read as follows: 


= I cannot, my lovely friend, ſet out 

„ on my journey without aſking you a 

ce thouſand pardons. for the uneaſineſs 1 

« have given you. Have I, alas! been 

« the cauſe of your grief, and your ſhed- 

&« ding tears? Deſtroy that fatal letter 

cc "which I wrote .in a moment of ſorrow 

« and diſtraction; do not believe a word 

* 1 ſaid in it. No, I will not go into a 
„ ſtant country to ſeek an ideal glory, 
which you ſo well know is not worth 
"#<..the acquiring; I ſball be able to reſiſt 
c the ambitious views of my parents, 
«and will conform myſelf entirely to 
ce, the will of her who is abſolute miſ- 
e treſs of my fate. It is the poſſeſſion 
«i gf. your heart, my beloved friend, | 

3 | « which 
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1 
ee which can alone make me happy, and 
ce the gift of your hand which can ſa- 
ce tisfy my ambition; I have no other. 
« Let us leave our parents to form their 
ce {ſchemes as they like, till the moment 
« arrives when we ſhall be obliged to 
« acquaint them with our true ſenti- 
“ ments: we will then depend on their 
* affection and indulgence, and I hope 
ec we ſhall not find it contrary to our 
« wiſhes. I am going to the Deſert 
« with theſe pleaſing ideas, which aroſe 
« to me on reading your charming bil- 
« let; I ſhall read it over and over on 
« my road; I ſhall ſtop in every place 
« where my dear Ninette reſted with her 
ce faithful dove. I ſhall be delighted to 
« ſee the place where ſhe was born, and 
« to pay my reſpects to the good lady 
© who took care of your infancy. My 
„ mother knows of my writing to you; 
« ſhe begs you will permit Sophia to 
ee ſpend the day with you.“ 


I had juſt finiſhed reading this biller 
when Sophia returned; I embraced her 
| K 2 with 
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with great gaiety, and told her ſhe muſt 
ſtay with me till her mamma returned, 
My father arrived ſoon after, and was 
much pleaſed to find Sophia with me, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


I am come,“ faid he, © to tell you 
that a relation of your friend's is com- 
ing to dine with us; he is the young 
gentleman of whom your brother and 
Madame Maſtrique were ſpeaking, and 
is firſt couſin to Madame d'Ermancour, 
His father having heard of the un- 


fortunate ſhipwreck of M. Mansfield his 


eldeſt brother, and the loſs of Made- 
moiſeHe Zelia, has fent him to his uncle 


to cultivate his friendfhip, and endea- 


vour to deſerve being made heir to his 
fortune, which is very conſiderable.” 
M. Mansfield has a great affection 
for him, but the young man has no 
reaſon to rejoice at his couſin's return, 
and (till leſs at her marriage with M. 
d'Ermancour. He appears however 
very impatient to ſee her, and much 
diſpoſed to join us in endeavouring to 
haſten the meeting between the father 
and daughter.“ I expreſſed my ſur- 
priſe 
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priſe that M. Mansfield did not intro- 


duce his nephew to my brother, who 
found them together. “ It was perhaps 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


cc 


for the ſame reaſon,” ſaid my father, 
which he gave me, when I complain- 


ed that he had not made me acquaint- 
ed with him. He told me he had 
left him at Achem, at the houſe of a 
friend, becauſe he wiſhed to mention 
him to. his daughter, before he pre- 


ſented a couſin to her whom ſhe had 


never ſeen, *© Beſides,” ſaid he, I 
then had a ſcheme in my head, which 
now eis at an end. If I had found my 
daughter diſengaged, I ſhould have 
married her to my nephew in order to 
unite the intereſt of my family, and it 
was with this viewthat I came here with 


« him. I wilt endeavour to make him 
« amends for the flattering hopes I had 


cc 


(c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


given him; but I am not leſs mort'- 


fied at the diſappointment I have met 
with an this account, which deranges 
all my deſigns. I could ſtill make 
myſelf eaſy, if I could without diſ- 

"" "WI ce grace 


Hons © ATION 


10 


cc 


cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 


grace marry my daughter to the man 
ſhe has choſen ; but theſe children are 
ſuch convincing proofs of a faulty 
conduct, that I am aſtoniſhed ſhe can 
think of appearing again in the 
world.“ What! my friend,” ſaid I 


to him, © would you wifh to have her 


cc 


cc 


cc 


perſuaded to remain unknown 1n the 
Deſert with her children? — © Her 
children!“ ſaid he, with the moſt cut- 
ting indifference, © I have not yet con- 
| ſidered what to do with them; at all 
events I will not ſee them but at the 
altar with their father and mother;' and 
then he turned the ſubject of his con- 
verfation.”” “ What cruelty is this!” 


ſaid I to my father; * how little does 


 *_—_ 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


he know his daughter, ſo deſerving 
as ſhe is of all his renderneſs—has he 
then forgot that before their misfor- 
tune he had promiſed her hand, and 
united her deſtiny to the father of 
thoſe children he now deſpiſes?“ — 
All this is very true,” ſaid my father; 


but, my dear child, you muſt accul- 
© tom 


ec 


«c 
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ce 
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40 
cc 
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(e 
ce 
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tom yourſelf to ſee the inconſiſtency of 
mankind, as well as their prejudices 
and caprices, without being aſtoniſh- 
ed at them; and beſides, when we live 
in large ſocieties, we muſt learn to con- 
form to the eſtabliſhed laws and cuſ- 
toms: duty and honour require it, and 
thoſe who depart from this principle 
cannot fail of expoſing themſelves to 
public cenſure, whatever merit they 
may have beſides. Men are moſt 
commonly judged by appearances, and 
people who are indifferent to you 
will not ſeek to juſtify themſelves in 
your eyes, becauſe you think they 
have formed a wrong interpretation of 
your actions; on the contrary, we are 
naturally led to cenſure all thoſe who 
give room for criticiſm, 
« It is not, my dear child, that I 
would condemn your friends' conduct; 
you know my opinion of it : they gei- 
ther failed in the laws or cuſtoms of 
ſociety, becauſe they had no hope of 
ever returning to it; neither have 
they failed in duty to their parents, 
K 4 © waom 
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« whom they thought dead before them'; ; 
e and beſides, as their marriage will be 
performed again with all the proper 
% ceremonies, it will legitimate their 
* children, which is the only eſſential 
«« thing we have to think on; the reſt 
« muſt be left to time. It is very na- 
« tural that M. Mansfield ſhould be 
« diſpleaſed with his daughter's conduct, 
« which has deranged all his ſchemes. 
The certainty he had of her death 
« has made him for a long time paſt at- 
tach himſelf to his nephew, whom he 
% looked upon as his heir. 
„When he was made acquainted, at 
e the end of ſeventeen or eighteen years, 
de that his daughter was ſtill alive, he 
et Was only Tenfible to the pleaſure of 
« ſeeing her again; he expected to find 
„ her free, and at liberty to comply 
« with the propoſals he had to make to 
« her: with this view he ſet out from 
«© Batavia, and came hither without once 
« thinking whether M. d'Ermancour was 
« fill alive.“ 5 
| 1 lif- 
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I liftened with pleaſure to my dear fa- 
ther, but we were told dinner was ready. 
This repaſt was more noiſy than agree- 
able to me; beſides M. Mansfeld and 
his nephew, there were ſeveral officers of 
the navy of my brother's acquaintance, 
but none of them were ſo diſagreeable 
to me as the young M. Mansfield, who 
made me ſuch extravagant compliments 
on my perſon, as well as my mind, which 
it was impoſſible he ſhauld know any 
thing of, that I did not ſay three words; 
it ſeemed as if he did it for no other pur- 
poſe than to make me admire his po- 
liteneſs. I even heard him reproach the 
other gentlemen, who were evidently 
talking of me, for that what they ſaid of 
the charms of my perſon was nothing, com- 
pared to the mental beauties he found in 
me. He ſaid I was divine, adorable ;,and a 
thouſand other ill- placed compliments he 
paid me, which I only repeat in order 40 
dieſcribe the man who was deſtinedfarmy 
friend. As ſoon as the deſſert was ſer r- 
ed, I roſe to retire, with Saphin, to my 
own apartment, after having aſked leapę 
Ks of 
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of my father, who told me and my 
young companion, that he would take an 
airing with us in the evening, towards 
the ſide of the Red Mountain. Sophia 
informed me of the alterations which had 
been made there, in order to improve 
the road to the Deſert, and the addition 
of ſeveral rooms which had been made 
to the pavilion, which was much embel- 
liſhed. I had not heard of it, and was 
much ſurpriſed : © what can they be go- 
«© ing to do with this pavilion?“ faidI; 
« Why does my father want to carry me 
« thither without acquainting me of it ? 
% He wiſhes, I ſuppoſe, to ſurpriſe me 
ec agreeably by ſome entertainment which 
ee he intends ſhall be given to my good 
«friends on their interview with their 
« father; but why does he wiſh to ſhew 
«<)tne the | preparations for it' to-day?” 
| 4. ſaid nothing however to Sophia, I 
| would not even aſk her a queſtion on 


the ſubject, for fear of diſtreſſing her if 
ſhe Was in the ſecret, or bringing her 

| into difficulty, by making her ſay more 
Tran ſhe- wiſhed; ww as I faw nothing 

| | E 2 in 
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in all this which could give either me 
or my friends any uneaſineſs, I waited. 
patiently till they choſe to inform me. 
We ſet out for our airing, my father, 
Sophia, and I, in the ſame carriage; I 
was delighted with the idea of ſeeing 
again thoſe places which I had not viſited 
ſince J left M. Sping's houſe: and a hope 
that we might meet the travellers from the 
Deſert put me in the higheſt ſpirits, and 
made me embrace my father, and thank 
him for the pleaſure he had given me in 
anticipating my wiſhes, by propoſing this 
airing. © I have no doubt, my child, 
ce of the pleaſure you are going to en- 
« joy, and if 1 am not diſappointed, 
« you will be ſtill more happy than you 
c imagine.“ As he ſaid this, I perceived 
M. Sping the elder, and M. Suple, 
riding very faſt. The carriage ſtopped 
when they came up to us. © Good 
« news!“ ſaid they, as ſoon as they ſaw 
us; at the ſame time M. Suple gave me 
a ſealed packet, I was a long time be- 
fore I could break it open, ſo much did 
I tremble, and was flurried ; at lenge.” J 
K 6 __dib> 
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diſcovered the papers which contained 
my dear mamma's hiſtory, together with 
a letter for me. 

This amiable woman begged me to 
make whatever uſe of it I thought pro- 


per, and if it was abſolutely neceſſary her 


father ſhould ſee it, entreated me to de- 
liver it into his own hand. After hav- 
ing read aloud this part of her letter, I 


looked at my father. We muſt re- 


« turn home immediately,” ſaid he, and 


gave his orders accordingly. 


When we got back to Achem, he went 
into M. Mansfield's apartment, where 
he found him with his nephew and my 
brother; he told him I had ſomething 
to communicate to him in private, and 
then came to conduct me to a little 
room, where M. Mansfield waited for 


me. As ſoon as I entered I threw my- 


ſelf at his feet, holding in one hand my 
friend's letter, and in the other the pa- 
pers ſhe had confided to my care. I 
e am come, Sir,” ſaid I, © to implore 
e your compaſſion and your pardon for 
« your virtuous daughter; appearances 

« only 
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« only are againſt her.“ What is it 
ce you ſay, my dear Madam?” ſaid he, raiſ- 
ing me up with great precipitation. Is 
cc jt you who would expiate the faults 


cc of the guilty, when they do not deign 


ce to aſk it for themſelves ? —“ 7 Oh! 
te Sir,“ cried I, interrupting him, © you 
cc will ſoon fee them at your feet, if 
te they dare to preſent themfelves before 
« you; but hear what your daughter 
« ſays,” added I, beginning to read to 
him ſome parts of her letter, which he 
did not ſeem to attend to; © hear her,” 
ſaid I,“ Ientreat you.“ I ſat down by 
him, and read as follows : 


— 


Letter from Madame d' ERMANcOUR to 
Mademoiſelle HARTURE. 


« ] have followed your advice, and 
te that of our friends: I ſhall wait for 
« my father's permiſſion to throw my- 
te ſelf at his feet, to implore his tender- 
te neſs for me, and his kindneſs to M. 
% d'Ermancour and my children, Alas! 


« why am I no longer that beloved 
| © daugh- 
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« daughter whom he has ſo often with 
te pleaſure preſſed to his boſom ? Why 
« may I not preſs him to mine, after 
« having ſo long regretted his loſs ?— 
«« But he ſtill lives, and this happy event 
« dries up my tears. I ſee him among 
« my friends, happy and contented ; I 
« enjoy the idea, and! frequently ſay, 
« by way of alleviating my ſad fate, My 
tc dear father is till alive! Adieu, pity 
« and love your unhappy friend,” 


M, Mansfield, notwithſtanding his re- 
ſentment, could not hear this letter 
without being moved; he took out his 
| handkerchief to wipe away his tears, and 
I took advantage of this appearance of 
tenderneſs, to aſk him if he would take 
the trouble to read the hiſtory of his un- 
fortunate daughter. « Unfortunate, 
« without doubt!” ſaid he, taking the 
papers I held to him; „ but what ſhall 
« ] learn from this hiſtory ; do I not 
know it before- band?“ © No, my 
« dear friend,” ſaid my er, Who 
ſtood by, „ you do not know it, you 

are 
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are unacquainted with the virtues of 
* that amiable daughter you ſeem to 
C deſpiſe. c Hear herſelf ; in theſe writ- 
« ings ſhe will convince you of her 
« prudent and conſiderate conduct, as 
« well as the unfortunate and critical 
* circumſtances ſhe- found , herſelf in. 
«© You will then be able to judge, and 
e determine hers and her children's 
« deſtiny.” 

We left him with the papers in his 
hand, which he began to look over; we 
then joined M. Sping and Sophia, who 
waited for us in my apartment. We 
told them what favourable: ſymptoms 
had appeared towards the reconciliation 
of our friends with M. Mansfield, M. 
Sping gave us an account of his inter- 
view with This agreeable family, with 
whom he was delighted : after which he 
told us of his ſon's and M. de Lizadie's 


* 


arrival at the Deſert. M. d' Erman- 


cc cour,” ſaid he, © knew his brother- 
&« jh-law before he had been mentioned 
cc to him. What do I ſee?” ſaid he. 


Do not myeyesdeceive me? Hethen 
6 ſtop- 
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ſtopped a moment, as af to affure him- 
ſelf it was no illuſion, and at the ſame 
time M, de Lizadie ran to throw him- 
ſelf in his-arms, and they both em- 
braced each other without being able 
to ſay a ſingle word. They then 
looked earneſtly at each other, as* if 
to be certain they were -not deceived ; 
at length M. d'Ermancour enquired 
after his parents, but it was not with- 
out heſitation and trembling, left he 
ſhould hear bad news of them ; but 
when his brother-in-law told him they 
were alive, -and in perfect health, he 
ſcarce knew how to expreſs his joy, but 
embraced him a ſecond time, blefling 
Heaven, and congratulating himſelf 
on his happineſs. When this tender 
interview was over, I ſeized the firft 
moment to introduce my ſon to M. 
d'Ermancour, who was looking at 
him: he embraced him, and Weed 
him with great politeneſs. He then 


conducted us all, with the moſt :cheer- 


ful air, to his amiable wife, who gave 
my ſon and M. de Lizadie a moſt 
« obliging 
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« obliging reception. Indeed,” ſaid M. 
Sping, © notwithſtanding all you have 
« told us of your friends and their ha- 
re bitation, every thing I ſaw was beyond 
« my expectation. I faw in this ſpot 
« the beauties of nature cultivated by 
« art and adorned by wiſdom ; the or- 


der alone which reigns in this charm- 
„ ing abode would give a favourable 


« idea of its inhabitants; at leaſt in my 
* opinion it would, even if I had not 
«* heard of thoſe. who have fo much 
4 adorned-it, who well deſerve what 1 
„ ſay of them,” | 


For my part, ſaid Sophia, looking 


at her father, „I have no need to ſee 
* them, or their habitation, to form my 
* opinion of them; I have formed ſuch 
ec an idea, of their perſons by their hiſ- 
«* tory, that I think they muſt be quite 


c perfect, and I am very impatient to ſee - 


„ them happy. When will they come, 
te papa?” continued he. You have 
« ſaid. nothing of their return, or of 
„ mamma's and Madame Maſtrique's 
« arrival there, I want to know whe- 

ce ther 
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ther her miſtreſs knew her again.“ — 
Have alittle patience, my dear child,” 


ſaid her good father; © I did not men- 
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tion your mother, becauſe ſhe did not 
arrive ſo ſoon as the gentlemen on 
horfeback, who rode faſt in order to 
announce their coming, which they 
had ſcarcely done when the carriage 
ſtopped at the door. M. d'Erman- 
cour ran to give his hand to my wife; 


ſhe had the precaution to deſire Ma- 


dame Maſtrique to alight from the 


carriage at ſome diſtance from the 


houſe, that ſhe might prepare Madame 


d' Exmancour to receive her. This 


had been agreed on between her and 
my ſon, and Madame Maſtrique's 
name had not been mentioned. Your 
friend, my dear Madam,” ſaid M. 


Sping, „ plainly proved her affection 


cc 
cc 
cc 
-cc 

cc 


cc 


to you, by the kind reception ſhe gave 
my wife ; but the obliging compli- 
ments which paſſed between them were 
ſoon interrupted by the arrival of the 
governeſs, Her impatience did not 
ſuffer her to wait till ſhe was called ; 

« ſhe 
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« ſhe was ſeen at a little diſtance, try- 
« ing to diſengage herſelf from one of 
« the ſervants who endeavoured to de- 
<< tain her. She ran haſtily towards the 
44. hovſe, ſaying ſhe would ſee her dear 
«© miſtreſs. Madame d'Ermancour knew 
« her, and cried out with joy. The 


„ governeſs threw herſelf at her feet 


« ,with every mark of true pleaſure. Is 
£ jt really you, my dear friend,” ſaid 
«© Madame d'Ermancour, © whom I ſee 
« once more, and hold in my arms? 
« By what miracle did you eſcape the 

« fatal ſhipwreck which ſeparated us? 
« And my father too—have you ſeen him 
« fince your return? find by theſe 
« queſtions,” ſaid Madame Maſtrique, 
1 * that you have not heard my hiſ- 
40 tory; but will tell it you when we are 
60 more at liberty: permit me now to 


expreſs my joy at finding M. &'Er- 


«© mancour here with you.“ She ran to 
40 him, and he received her with the 

« greateſt marks of friendſhip. 
The good creature then * 
“ ſhe might ſee the children of her 
& dear 


ce dear miſtreſs. Madame d' Ermancour 
* bluſhed, and made ſigns to her to be ſi- 
« lent. The governeſs underſtood her per- 
4c fectly; but M. d'Ermancour, peroeiv- 
« ing the confuſion of his wife, gave or- 
«« dersto Jerome to bring the children im- 
« mediately. He then came to his wife, 
and taking her hand, he faid to her with 
great tenderneſs, My dear life, your 
« confuſion hurts me exceedingly. Why 
« ſhould you bluſh to acknowledge your 
4% children? Are they not mine? Did 
<< not Heaven preſide at our ſacred en- 
<< gagements? And have you not pro- 
< miſed your hand and your heart at the 
« holy altar? Do you repent calling 
«© me your huſband ?— O, it is im- 
« poſſible you ſhould think fo vnjuſtly 
«© of me!” cried' this virtuous woman, 
«« throwing herfelf into the arms of M. 
« PErmancour. — This teftimony of 
« your affection is a new proof of what 
cc J wiſhed to know, faid he, at the 
« ſame timemingling his tears with hers. 
« When the children were brought Ma- 
« dame d'Ermancour felt herſelf encou- 

| ce raged, 
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ce raged, and preſented them to the com- 
« pany,as the precious pledges of her at- 
cc tachment to M. d'Ermancour; ſhe 
cc then turned to him, and with a noble 
« modeſty entreated him to forgive her 
« a moment's weakneſs, which a falſe 
« delicacy had occaſioned. 

« © My dear and faithful friend!“ ſaid 

he, taking her again in his arms; and 
do you pardon me for a reproach 
e which my heart diſavows?” | 

«©. Every body was eager to careſs the 
ce ſweet children, and every one felicitat- 
ed their parents on the virtuous ſenti- 
« ments they had difcovered.” 

I was in tears during this very intereſting 
account. M. Sping ceaſed ſpeaking for a 
moment, to take a paper out of his pocket, 
written by M. d' Ermancour, which if 
requiſite was to be fhewn to M. Manſ- 
field, and is exactly word for word what 


he ſaid to us after the ladies and chil- 


dren were retired. 


4 You ſee, my good friends, by what 
« has paſſed before you, that I regard 
«© myſelf 
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myſelf as actually married to Made- 
moiſelle Mansfield. Notwithſtanding 
which, I am ready to ſubmit to any 
thing that is required of me in order 
to make our marriage legal, and to 
legitimate our children, 'on condition 
that nothing ſhall be done to give 
pain or | humiliation to my wife. I 
will not have her bluſh when ſhe is 
preſented to her father. I will not 


ſuffer him to reproach her with any 


part of her conduct. She deſerves the 
praiſes of the moſt virtuous. No one 
can tell the virtues of this angelic 
woman; and M. Mansfield knows 
little of me or his daughter, if he 
thinks we ſhall conſent toabandon our 
children; they ſhall never quit us 
till they have a proper eſtabliſh- 


ment. M. Mansfield has inform- 


ed us of his intentions; theſe are 


ours, nor will we go from hence be- 


fore the marriage ceremony is again 
repeated in the chapel where we con- 
trated our firſt engagements. If M. 
Mansfield has not forgot thoſe which 
he made with me before our misfor- 
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tune; if he remembers he promiſed 
me his daughter ; and if he is ſtill in 
the intention of giving her to me with- 
out thoſe hard conditions which he 
puts to it; I will throw myſelf at his 
feet to thank him, and aſſure him of 
my. entire ſubmiſſion to his will. But. 
if he inſiſts on ſending our children 
away from us, I muſt ſay, and ex- 
pect him to believe, that he will alſo 
ſend away their father and mother. I 
will in that caſe renounce every ad- 
vantage which his countenance might 
procure us ; but I will never on that 
account be any other than huſband 
to my amiable wife, or father to my 
dear children,” 


M. Sping, when he had 9 read - 


ing this paper, left us, and told ugFhe 
was going to wait for us at the pavilion 
of the Mountain where we were to go to 
ſopper. Before we ſet out, the younger 
M. Sping returned from rhe Deſert and 


came tO UI. 


cc You 


cc 
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« You have no idea of the good news 
I bring you, my dear Madam,” ſaid 


he, on his entrance, * You will not 


cc 
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« his children were, and entreated me 


gueſs whom I have met, or what has 
been the conſequence of it. J have 
already made your father acquainted 
with a part of what I am going to tell 
you. I ſhould not have ſuffered my 
mother and M. de Lizadie to go be- 
fore me on our return from the De- 
ſert, but for the ſake of examining 
the Grotto, and the environs of the 
rivulet where you reſted when you 
came hither: and while I was given 
up to all the ſentiments the place in- 


* ſpired me with, I perceived a coach 


coming towards me with all poſſible 
ſpeed ; but what added greatly to my 


aſtoniſhment was, that I ſaw M. 


Mansfield and his nephew, whom | 
did not then know, in this coach; 


bur he preſented him to me, and not 


ſeeming to take the leaſt notice of the 
ſurpriſe I was under at this unexpected 
meeting, he eagerly aſked me where 
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to return with him to the Deſert, I 


could not think of refuſing, but 1 


thought it was even my duty to go 
before and prepare our friends for a 
vilit they ſo little expected. We 
walked on ſome little way together, 
and M. Mansfield then told me what 
had determined him ſo ſuddenly 
to go to ſeek his children. He had 
not been able to read her hiſtory with- 
out being ſoftened ; the wiſe and pru- 
dent conduct ſhe had conſtantly pre- 
ſerved with her lover, had much af- 
fected him. M. d'Ermancour's ſub- 
miſſion and reſpect to the woman he 
adored, diſpoſed M. Mansfield by de- 
grees to pardon them, and he could 
not without feeling a kind of admira- 
tion hear the account of the pious 
method they took to conſecrate their 
union, nor could he avoid praiſing 
their religious ſentiments. Beſides 
which, his nephew, who had other 
views concealed, preſſed his uncle to 
comply with M.d'Ermancour's wiſhes. 
I then aſked M. Mansfield's permiſ- 
Vor, III, L « fin 
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ſion to mount my horſe, that I might 
go and inform his daughter of his ar- 
rival. I galloped away in ſpite of 
the entreaties he made me not to get 
before him; I knew but too well the 
effect ſo unexpected a viſit would 
have on the ſenſibility of Madame 
d'Ermancour, and in ſpite of the 
precaution I took, I could not pre- 
vent her feelingterror and confuſion on 
the idea of ſeeing a father whom ſhe 
ſtill thought ĩrritated againſther,though 
I ſaid allin my power to convince her 
of the contrary. M. d'Ermancour at 
length compoſed her mind, but it 
was with ſome difficulty he could pre- 
vent her from running to meet this 
father whom ſhe ſo tenderly loved, and 
whom for ſo long a time paſt ſhe had 
never expected to ſee again, She 
however at laſt conſented he ſhould 
go without her, and he made her pro- 
miſe ſhe ſhould ſtay with her children 
till he came to fetch her. I will not 
ſuffer you, my dear, ſaid he, to 
appear before M. Mansfield, till I 
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know what reception he is diſpoſed to 
give you. I have no doubt but it will 
be a kind one by his impatience to 
come hither ; but yer I muſt ſee him 
before you do.“ b 

« He and I went directly, and we had 
not proceeded a hundred paces be- 
fore we perceived M. Mansfield and 
his nephew coming towards us. 
I looked at M. d'Ermancour. * Ah! 
my dear friend,“ ſaid he, © what is 
there I would not give, that this man, 
whom] ſo much love and reſpect, may 
but do his daughter the juſtice ſne ſo 
truly merits? How well do I know him 
again! On the contrary, M. Manſ- 


field did not recolle& his ſon-in law, 


for he aſked where were his children. 
* You ſee the moſt guilty of them ar 
your feet,” ſaid M. d'Ermancour, 
kneeling to him; I venture to im- 
plore your forgiveneſs for your daugh- 
ter; ſhe is worthy of you, Sir; will you 
pardon her for having yielded to the 
molt faithful love? "All the reply M. 
Mansfield made was to raiſe him and 
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preſs him in his arms; when the 


tears which ran down the cheeks of this 


good old man affected the heart of 


our friend ſo much, that he threw 
himſelf again at the feet of his father- 
in-law. Tou are then my father, 
ſaid he, with tranſport, you are my 
father, and you will - be the father 
of my children! You will reſtore 
your affection to your virtuous daugh- 
ter, I prevented her from coming to 
meet you; I repreſſed her wiſhes, 
which led her to throw herſelf at your 
feet. Forgive me, Sir, forgive my un- 


juſt ſuſpicions; I was afraid to expoſe 


your child to your firſt diſpleaſure; but 
ſhe waits for me, and I fly to aſſure 


her, and to fill her heart with joy by 


telling her how happy you have made 


us both.” | 
C M. Mansfield detained him. I will 


tell her myſelf,” ſaid he; © I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently make her amends for the pain 
I have given her.” 


« M, d'Ermancour however went be- 


fore, but did not find his companion. 
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me again to be your child 
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He eaſily gueſſed where ſhe was, and 
conducted her father thither. They 
ſaw her and her two children in the 
little chapel, petitioning Heaven for 
mercy, and imploring her father's 
forgiveneſs. At the noiſe we made 
in approaching the door, this amiable 
woman, ſtill kneeling, turned her eyes 
that way, and ſcreamed out, calling 
Oh! pardon, par- 
don me!” ſaid ſhe, raiſing her hands 
to Heaven; my dear father, ſuffer 
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* Imagine to yourſelf, my dear 
Madam,” faid M. Sping, * this pic- 
ture of filial love and tenderneſs; ſee 
this worthy parent in the arms of 
his daughter laviſhing on her the moſt 
tender careſſes, and her huſband 
near her trying to reanimate herſpirits. 
M. Mansfield,” ſaid he to her, is 
the beſt of fathers; I have no doubt 
but he will love our children.” 
He made them come forward and bade 
them kneel down at the feet of M. 

L 3 „Mansfield. 
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c Mansfield. The venerable old man 
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was ſo much affected by it, that he 
went haſtily out of the chapel after 
having embraced his charming grand- 
children. Mamma, mamma !' ſaid 
the little innocents, © he called us his 
own children, is it another papa that 
we have got? 

« This happy family now perceived 
me and the young M. Mansfield ; 
I faw M. d'Ermancour look earneſtly 
at the nephew of his father-in-law, and 


I announced him to him. M. d'Er- 


mancour, after ſaluting the couſin of 
his dear Zelia, preſent:d her to him, 
and they all expreſſed the great plea- 
ſure they had in ſeeing each other. 

« Their kind father returned to tell 


his children he would have their mar- 


riage rites performed again in the ſame 
chapel where they had firſt contracted 
with ſo much piety their ſacred en- 
gagements, and entreated me to ſend 
a prieſt for that purpoſe, as ſoon as I 
came back to Achem. As for me,” 


ſad he, © I ſhall not again leave my 
« chil- 
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children, You will eaſily imagine, 
my dear Madam,” continued he, 
in what manner they received ſuch 
proofs of his affection. They all 
{urrounded him, and even little Cher- 
lot and Zelinette careſſed him a 
thouſand times, and without knowing 
what it meant, repeated their father's 
and mother's expreſſions over and over. 
All the company went out from the 
chapel very well ſatisfied, in order to 
return to the houſe. M. Mansfield 
went firſt leading his grand-children, 
their mother followed conducted by 
her couſin. This lovely woman kept 
looking at her huſband and chil- 
dren with true fatisfaftion painted in 
her countenance : ſhe had no longer 
that fearful and conſcious air which in 
her firſt interview with her father ſhe 


had diſcovered; joy and pleaſure now 


animated her face and rendered her 
more beautiful and more intereſting 


than ever. Her fine eyes, which till - 


now I had never ſeen opened but to 
expreſs the ſorrows of her heart, 
L 4 e ſparkled 
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« ſparkled with that brilliancy which 
ce ſhewed that the wiſhes of her virtuous 
« heart were all completely ſatisfied.” 

M. Sping having now finiſhed his re- 
cital, he gave me a letter from my 
friend to read. 


Letter to Mademeiſeile NINnETTE. 


M. Spixc, who brings you this let- 
ce ter, will tell you, my charming friend, 


« how happy I am; but no one can tell 
you, nor can I myſelf expreſs to you, 
te half the gratitude which we all owe to 
« you. It is by your means, my dear 
« child, that we are made happy; and I 
« know you well enough to believe, that 
© that idea will give you the higheſt ſa- 
te tisfaftion, My heart can never per- 
ce fectly enjoy its felicity till I can ſhare 
« 1t with you. Come then, my deareſt 
e friend, come and complete my hap- 
ce pineſs by your preſence. I throw my- 
« ſelf at the feet of Lord Harture, to 
<« entreat him to ſpare me for a mo- 
« ment my dear Ninette, and to requeſt 
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the pleaſure of his company to-mor- 
row with her, and the reſt of my good 
friends. What an intereſting and glo- 
rious day will it be to me! I fee none 
which can ever compare with ir, but 
that in which I hope to ſee you at 
the altar, confirming the happineſs of 
the amiable young man who adores 
you. He is going to leave us. | 

« Adieu then, deareſt Ninette, 
till to-morrow. What a ſweet hope! 
I ſhall ſee you to-morrow, I ſhall hold 
you in my arms, I ſhall be held in 
yours! How many pleaſures ſhall I 
enjoy at the fame time! My heart is 
overjoyed at it, and that of my ami- 
able huſband is equally delighted. 
My children are happier than they ever 
yet have been, They and their fa- 
ther are moſt anxious to ſee you.“ 


The pleaſure I felt on reading this 


letter, and hearing M. Sping's account, 
may eaſily be imagined. We then parted 
in order to prepare for our going to this 
charming pavilion at the Mountain, 
which was the place fixed for receiving 


: L 5 our 


our friends from the Deſert, and cele- 
brating their happineſs as n as their 


deliverance. 
It was ornamented with all ws fine- 


ries which India produces. We fixed 
our departure for the next break of day, 
which as ſoon as it appeared inſpired us 
all with joy. Every one diſperſed in or- 
der to prepare for their departure. No- 
thing was heard but the noiſe of car- 
riages, and people getting them ready ; 
many of them were ſent before, to carry 
what my friend had defired me to ſend 
her. The cooks went the evening before 
to carry proviſions. My father, and the 
elder M. Spring, had ſpent part of the 
night in cauſing a number of tents and 
other furniture to be carried, ſufficient 
to entertain with convenience the many 
perſons who were invited to this enter- 
tainment. At length, to my great joy, 
the time came for our departure ; the 
ſmalleſt delay made me impatient. I 
ſet out at the head of a dozen coaches, as 
many chaiſes and palanquins ; my father, 


M. and Madame Sping, and myſelf, in 
the 
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the firſt; my brother and the younger 
M. Sping, with many of their friends, pre- 
ceded us on horſeback. The band of 
muſic belonging to my brother's ſhip 
walked before us, and had a moſt de- 
lightful effect in the foreſt, What joy 
and what agitation of ſpirits was I in, as 
1 approached the Deſert. I had quitted 
this ſequeſtered habitation with a heart 
torn by the cruel idea that I ſhould 
never again ſee the place in which I was 
born, or the dear friends which a ſuper- 
natural power had obliged me to aban- 
don ; I had come from it alone, in de- 
ſpair, wandering at random in this 
gloomy foreſt, with my mind filled with 
the molt diſmal thoughts, without hope 
or 1upport, and trembling at the ſmalleſt 
ſound I heard; walking on without 
knowing which way I went, and without 
foreſeeing the dangers I expoled myſelf 
to. I could not help trembling, even 
in this joyful moment, when I recollect- 
ed this unhappy circumſtance of my 
lifez at the ſame time it increaſed my 
pleaſure, when 1 compared my preſent 

L 6 ſitu- 
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ſituation with the paſt. My return was 
as brilliant and as delightful as my depar- 
ture had been painful and mortifying. 
I went back in triumph, ſurrounded by 
relations and friends ; even the ground I 
walked over was embelliſhed, and the 
obſcure cavern from which I feared I 
ſhould never eſcape was now become, 
by M. Sping's care and attention, a 
convenient and pleaſant ſhelter. This 
amiable lover had alſo taken pleaſure in 
ornamenting the banks of the rivulet c 
where I had reſted with my faithful tur- 
tle-dove; in ſhort, every thing conſpired 
to give me pleaſure, I was ſo over- 
come with it, that I ſcarcely could give 
an anſwer to any thing my father and 
his friends ſaid to me, This ſtate was 
my mind 1n, when I ſaw the gentlemen 
alighting from their horſes, and the mu- 
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ficians placing themſelves on each fide e 
of the road into the foreſt, in order to 0 
make room for the company who were k 
coming towards us. I got up with n 
the greateſt precipitation, and ſcreamed © 
out on ſeeing my dtar mamma, con- tl 


ducted 
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ducted by her father and her huſband ; 
the coach ſtopped, and I found myſelf 
in the arms of my beſt friend, without 
knowing how I came there: tears and 
ſome half-broken words were all that 
we could at that moment expreſs, to 
ſhew our joy and tenderneſs. “ I have 
ce then found my child!“ ſaid Madame 
d'Ermancour ; © I am made happy by 
« her means, and with her ſociety.” — 
« My deareſt mamma,” ſaid I, © it is 
« your virtue which Heaven has re- 
« warded ! it is the education I receiv- 
6 ed from you, and the care you took 
« of me in my infancy, which have 
« procured the happineſs I now par- 
« take with you; we could never have 
cc expected, without the divine aſſiſt- 
« ance, ſo many happy events as have 
« gccurred.” It was while we embraced 
each other, that we naturally expreſſed 
our joy : the children of my dear friend 
knew me again, and ran to me making 
me a thouſand careſſes. M. d*Erman- 
cour, whom I had not yet feen among 
thoſe who were impatient to ſee me, 
came 
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came to me at this moment, and I em- 
braced him with the ſame pleaſure as I 
had done the reſt of the family: I am 
indebted to him for the happineſs I now 
enjoy, I ſaw in his countenance that ſen- 
ſible and delicate pleaſure which is 
entirely free from any conſciouſneſs of 
fear or remorſe. 

« My dear young lady,” ſaid he, 
with a voice which ſhewed his emotion, 
« if Heaven grants my prayers, you will 
« very ſoon be as happy as you have 
c made us.” 

The company having recovered their 
tranquillity, which was neceſſary to be 
done previous to the holy ceremony 
going to be performed, every one 
went in order to the chapel; I felt a deep 
impreſſion on my mind when I ſaw this 
virtuous pair under the canopy with 
their infants; it was Carried by M, 
Mansfield and M. de Lizadie. What a 
difference, thought I, is there between 
this preſent happy family, and the ſcene 
1 was formerly witneſs of! My friend is 
now ſurrounded by a numerous train of 

| friends ; 
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friends; but I remember the time when 
they performed the ſame holy ceremony 
unaccompanied, the thoughts of which 
occaſioned her to. ſhed many tears. 
They are no longer deſerted and ne- 
glected beings, but are now reſtored to - 
their relations and friends; they are now 
going to enjoy the benefits of ſociety 
and procure an honourable ſituation for 
their children. 

It was with theſe reflections I a ſe- 
cond time aſſiſted at the nuptials of my 
friends. As ſoon as the ceremony was 
over, I embraced them molt tenderly ; 
the reſt of the company did the ſame ; 
and then every one, at the ſound of a 
trumpet, went to the beautiful orchard 
to eat their breakfaſt as they choſe; and 
after this delicate repaſt, which was 
ſpent in gaiety, the company all di- 
vided and went to enjoy themſelves in 
walking about the foreſt till dinner-time, 
My father deſired to have a private con- 
verſation with my dear friend, I ex- 
preſſed a wiſh to ſtay alſo with them, 
but he begged me to go, The fol- 

lowing 
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lowing was the ſubſtance of their conver- 
ſation: 

My father, on entering the place which 
contained the precious remains of my 
unfortunate mother, felt his ſorrows re- 
vive, and they were ſtill more augmented 
when he ſaw the houſe ſhe had inha- 
bited, and the places where, perhaps, 
ſhe had ſo frequently deplored her ſad 
and unjuſt fate, which had ſeparated her 
from her lover. His mind was depreſſcd 
by theſe reflections, and he could no 
longer delay communicating them to the 
beloved friend of my mother. 

c Will you, Madam,” ſaid he, “ for- 
« give me for venturing, on ſuch a 
« happy day as this, to mention to you 
« my grief and concern? Can you 
« be kind enough to allow me for a mo- 
« ment to call to your remembrance the 
« poor Nina, the beloved miſtreſs of my 
c heart, the mother of my Ninette ? 
« Alas! ſhe might perhaps have been 
« alive now, and been my wife, had not 
« my parents oppoſed it,” —*< Indeed, 
« my Lord, ſaid Madame d'Erman- 

cour, 
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cour, © your grief is very juſt, and the 
object of it truly worthy. I partake 
te it with you, and feel, as you do, how 
« much this amiable woman would have 
© added to the pleaſures of this day by 
ce her preſence; ſhe would have increaſed 
e that happineſs which ſhe herſelf would 
„ have been fo able to enjoy. Why 
« could ſhe nor, as well as J, be wit- 
ce neſs to theſe precious proofs of your 
te tenderneſs!” added ſhe, ſeeing my 
father ſhed tears. Tf ſhe is able to ſee 
© and hear us from that Heaven where 
© I am ſure ſhe is gone, her pure and 
* tender ſpirit will deſcend among us; 
eat leaſt let us think ſo for our conſo- 
ce lation, my Lord; let us imagine we 
e ſee her rejoicing among vs.” 

In this manner did this pious woman 
endeavour to ſoften her own and her 
friend's grief. M. d'Ermancour, uneaſy 
at not ſecing his wife with the company, 
came to them, and by that means put a 
ſtop to their converſation. My father 
did not 'wait for them, but walked on by 


himſelf to go to the place where his un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate wife was buried; Madame 
d' Ermancour having directed him how 
to find it: and whilſt he was devoting 
| himſelf to that ſorrow which the cold and 
inanimate grave inſpired him with, the 
re- married couple joined the cheerful 
aſſembly who waited ſor them. As ſoon 
as I ſaw them appear, I ran to aſk them 
where they had left my father: my friend, 
by a glance of her eye, informed me 
where I ſhould find him, and her intrea- 
ties afterwards to prevent me from fol- 
lowing him were ineffectual. M. Sping, 


ever attentive to me, gueſſed, by ſome 
words which dropped, what made me 
leave the company ; he followed me, and 
we went together to my mother's tomb : 
there we found my father fo deeply en- 
gaged with the melancholy object before 
him, that we were cloſe by him before 
he ſaw us. I burſt into tears at ſo affect- 
ing a fight. © My dear child,” ſaid he, 
« come and mix your tears with mine; 
« come and regret the moſt unfortunate 
c of mothers; endeavour to make her 
6 hear you in pitiful accents, imploring 

ce her 
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her to pardon your father, whoſe raſh 
* and too ardent love was the means 
« of haſtening her death.” 

He then ſaw M. Sping, who out of 
reſpect to our ſorrows kept at a diſtance, 
though he fervently joined in them, My 
father then made a ſign to him to ap- 
proach. Full of veneration which the 
place had inſpired him with, M. Sping 
came to us with a melancholy air, unable 
to ſpeak a word, We all three fell on 
our knees, and proſtrated ourſelves upon 
the ſtone which contained the dear ob- 
ject of our grief; after a few minutes 


filence, my father got up firſt, and raiſed 


us, embracing us both, and repeating 
aloud his promiſe tounite us in the ſacred 
bonds of marriage. He intreated the 
ſhade of his unfortunate wife to hear and 
approve the union. 

We quitted this gloomy place without 
ſpeaking or communicating to each other 
the melancholy ideas which filled our 
minds. But theſe ſorrowful impreſſions 
abated by degrees as we approached a ſcene 
ofa very different nature, which, in ſpite of 

our 
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our feelings, muſt draw vs from the fitu- 
ation we were then in. I ſay in ſpite of 
ourſelves, becauſe it is a difficult matter 
to recover ſuddenly from a deep impreſ- 
ſion, let what will happen; and it can 
only be by. degrees, and length of time, 
that one lively ſenſation can be — 
by another. 

Although we appeared + to partake of 
our friends joy, they could not help re- 
marking by our looks how much we had 
been affected. But as all the company 
knew the reaſon, they paid a proper re- 
ſpect to our grief, and every one endea- 
voured to diſſipate it, avoiding to men- 
tion any thing which might lead to re- 
new it. Theſe delicate attentions, which 
are more eaſily felt than expreſſed, made 
the tears frequently fall from my eyes, 
which I cried to conceal. My tendernefs 
ſeemed nothing more than a lively ex- 
preſſion of gratitude to my friends for the 
intereſt and attention they paid me, and 
prepared my mind to enjoy impreſſions of 
a more pleaſing kind. M. Sping was 
only grave becauſe he ſaw me fo, and 

when 
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when he found my ſorrow abated he re- 
covered his ufual cheerfulneſs. But my 
father's grief was much deeper and better 
founded than mine, and for along time 
he continued under the melancholy ideas 
with which my mother's grave had in- 
ſpired him. I had never known my mo- 
ther, and till the time of my quitting the 
Deſert I never knew I had any other than 
Madame d'Ermancour. I ſaw no other 
perſon but her and myſelf in the world, 
and it was with the greateſt reluctance 
I could bring myſelf to think of my hav- 
ing had another, when my friend, ſup- 
poſing herſelf at the point of death, told 
me to whom I really owed my birth; and 
it has only been the effect of time which 
has enlightened and enlarged my ideas, 
and my own reflections, that have made 
me ſenſible of the loſs I ſuſtained by the 
death of my real mother. Conſequently 
my ſorrow was not equal to that of my 
father, who knew ſo perfectly all her 
amiable qualities, by the intimacy in 
which he lived with her. I knew nothing 
of her perſon and charms, but what I had 

been 
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been told by others. I loved to talk 
about her to my friends, I reſpected her 
memory, but {lull my heart was not af- 
lifted like my father's. He regretted 
the happineſs which he enjoyed with her, 
and found her ſociety wanting both on 
his own and his daughter's account, par- 
ticularly at a time when by his wife's 
death he would have been at liberty to 
have united himſelf to her for life. Theſe 
afflicting ideas, inſpired by the melan- 
choly place we had juſt left, made a deeper 
impreſſion on his mind than I could have 


imagined, conſidering the natural gaiety 


and almoſt thoughtleſſneſs of his ns: 8 
tion. 

After dinner there arrived a viſitor 
very intereſting to our friends. We were 
alt aſſembled in the orchard, where we 
were dancing; we perceived a young 
Indian woman talking with one of our 
ſervants, and who appeared very anxious 
to come to us. M. d'Ermancour went 
to inquire who it could be, and was 
greatly ſurpriſed to find the good and 


innocent Maria, who had diſcovered my 
friend 
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friend ſeated on a rock, as ſhe paſſed 
with her father and mother in the boar, 
and had pointed out to M. d' Exmancour, 
the place where he might find fis be- 
loved miſtreſs, whom till rhen he had 
deſpaired of ever ſeeing again. It may 
be ealily ſuppoſed he was very glad to 
ſee this good girl, to whom he owed ſo 
great an obligation, and. had often re- 
gretted not being able to teſtify his gra- 
titude to her. Maria had retired on 
ſeeing M. d'Ermancour coming towards 
her. The footman, to amuſe himſelf, 
told her that the gentleman whom ſhe 
ſaw coming, was the maſter of the houſe, 
and that he was certainly coming todrive 
her away. Although ſhe knew M. d' Er- 
mancour again, yet ſhe hid herſelf in the 
crowd when ſhe ſaw him advance, M, 
d'Ermancour found the diſpute over when 
he arrived, but was enquiring the cauſe of 
it, when Jerome came from the other 11 
ſide and ran to the poor Indian, whom 1011 
he knew directly, and called to her by 
her name. After he had embraced her, 
to the great altoniſhment of the other 
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domeſtics, ho had ſo ill treated her, he 
preſented her to his maſter, and told 
him the ſubject of the quarrel. M.d'Er- 
mancour expreſſed to the poor Maria 
how glad he was to fee her, and took her 
hand to lead her to the company, and 
placed her in the midſt of the circle. 
He then aſked her if the lady ſhe ſaw 
upon the rock was amongſt the company: 
he had ſcarce time to finiſh his queſtion, 
before Maria recollected Madame d'Er- 
mancovr, and pointed to her with her 
finger, expreſſing great joy to ſee her. 
M. d' Ermancour led her afterwards to 
M. Mansfield, telling him it was ſhe who 
had been the means of reſtoring his child 
to him. Madame d' Ermancour, hearing 
what they ſaid, went and embraced the 
good Indian, and told her, as if ſne was 
able to underſtand her, how glad ſhe was 
to ſee her. | 


6 See here, my love,” ſaid M. d'Er- 


mancour, * the meſſenger of good news, 
« who brought me intelligence that I 
might yet be happy; it is ſhe who 
« informed me you was ſtill alive, and 

directed 
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te directed me to the place of your re- 
« treat.“ 

He then inquired if there were any 
black ſlaves there who underſtood her 
language. M. Sping the younger had 
one, whom he called: it was the ſame 
perſon I mentioned in the account of my 
arrival at Achem. This young man 
knew Maria, they came from the ſame 
country, and he had loved her from his 
earlieſt youth ; he appeared charmed to 
find her in ſuch good company ; they 
talked ſome : gether in their own 
language, ile, which was the 
name of theo- ſlave, repeated their 
converſation ifterwards to his maſter. 
« J knew,” ſaid M. Sping, “ that this 
« honeſt lad was born in a hamlet ſome 
ce miles from Achem, but I was ig- 
© norant of {ſome circumſtances which 
« he has told me in few words, He 
« had informed me that the cruelty and 
« barbarity of his father had obliged him 
ce to quit the place of his birth, but he 
« did not tell me that he had left the BY 
ce object of his inclination behind him, [\ | 
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« which made him very unhappy on his 
| « firſt arrival at Achem; he has now 
| told me that he always lamented the 
cc poer Maria, his neighbour.” 
She acquainted him with the true rea- 
| fon of her coming to the Deſert... She 
had had the misfortune to loſe her father, 
and her brother. was married into a fa- 
| mily ſhe could not bear; both theſe 
events made, her determine to come to 
| Achem, in the hope of finding her 
| friend VEveille. She had been a fort- 
night without hearing any thing of him, 
and was going to return home again, 
when yeſterday ſne met with a perſon 
who infornied her of M. Sping's houſe. 
She went there this morning, but the 
ſervants, not underſtanding her, called 
to a black who worked in the garden, 
and by his means ſhe was informed 
where to find I'Eveille ; ſhe was but bad- 
ly received at firſt, but ſhe is very hap- 
py to have found him, as well. as the 
ne gentleman and the beautiful lady 


ſhe had firlt diſcovered on the rock. 
F 
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All the company was charmed with 
Maria's good fortune; ſhe had found in 
the ſame inſtant her lover and her pro- 
tectors. They all ſurrounded her to 
congratulate her, whilſt M. and Madame 
d' Ermancour concerted together by what 
means they could reward her. Madame 
 dC'Ermancour propoſed marrying her to 
her lover, and eſtabliſhing them in the 
habitation they were about to leave. 
M. d'Ermancour was much pleaſed with 
this propoſal, he called VEveille, and 
aſked him if he ſtill loved Maria well 
enough to marry her. The honeſt man 
ſaid he wiſhed nothing more, if Maria 
conſented ;; they aſked her the ſame 
queſtion, and ſhe made the ſame reply ; 
VEveille only made one condition, which 
was ealily obtained, this was the appro- 
bation of his young maſter. M. Sping 
gave it very willingly, and promiſed. hin 
2 gratification. M. d'Ermancour then 
aſked them both if they would like to 
live in the houſe of the Deſert when they 
were married; he told them they ſhould 
have it wich all irs dependencies, and 
-M 2 that 
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that they ſhould beſides have a penſion 
ſufficient to make them live at eaſe with 
their children, in caſe they had any; 
M. Mansfield confirmed this promiſe, 
and gave a purſe of gold to Maria. As 
ſhe did not know what to do with it, 
ſne gave it to her lover, and they both 
went on their knees to thank their good 
benefactors, amongſt whom they reckon- 
ed Lord Harture, for beſides ſeveral 
pieces of gold which he gave them, he 
alſo promiſed Maria a penſion, for hav- 
ing been a means of his finding his 


daughter again. This affair was ſettled, 


and they were told they were to be mar- 
ried the next morning, which was done 
in the ſame chapel where their benefac- 
tors were united the day before. 

When Madame d'Ermancour ſaw the 
time approach for quitting her ſolitary 


retreat, ſhe experienced a regret which 


ſhe had not foreſeen: the world into 
which ſhe was going terrifed her. Her 
great modeſty, and the taſte ſhe had ac- 
quired by long cuſtom, for retirement, 
made her think ſhe was no longer fit to 

F hve 
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live in ſociety, of which ſhe had forgot 
the cuſtoms ; but theſe inconveniencies 
were ſoon diſperſed, when ſhe recollected 
her children's future deſtiny. . © It is 
„ for their ſakes entirely, my deat 
friend,“ ſaid ſhe, “that I conſent to 
« go from hence: they deſerve ſuch a 
« ſacrifice, which I owe to their ad- 
« vantage, but it is no leſs painful to 
e me. I feel unhappy at the idea of 
«« quitting this calm and peaceful abode, 
© perhaps never to return to it again.“ 
« Never!” ſaid I, * my dear friend, 
« we may all return to it again to- 
ce morrow, and every day if you-pleaſe.” 
But theſe viſits, which could only be 
fhort ones, and which probably might 
ſoon be put a ſtop to, on account of 
the diſtance ſhe might find herſelf from 
the Deſert, on her quitting Achem, was 
only a ſmall conſolation to her. When 
the hour for departure arrived, ſhe beg- 
ged the company to leave her in the De- 
ſert with her huſband and children, and 
ſhe promiſed to join them at the pavi- 
lion by the Mountain, as ſoon as ſhe had 
M 3 acquittæd 
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acquitted herſelf of ſome indiſpenſable 
duties. All the company went, except 
my father and me, whom ſhe diftin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the aflembly. 
4 This day ought to be remembered by 
© our poſterity,” ſaid ſhe to my fa- 
ther, when we were left in her apart- 
ment; „ I would neither conclude ir, 
% nor quit this loved place, without 
« declaring my intentions to you and 
« this dear child,“ ſaid ſhe, holding her 

hand to me, which I kiſſed; © they are 
« the effects of a ſacred engagement 
« which I made in the laſt moments I 
e ſpent with Mademoiſelle de Lizadie, 
ee our moſt amiable and tender friend. 
I ſwore on receiving her Jaſt ſigh, that 
J would never abandon her. What. 
«« ever may happen to me, my dear 
« friend,” ſaid 1, often to her, or what- 
cc ever diſtance I may go, I will aſſur- 
« edly return here to end my days; the 
« ſame grave ſhall receive vs both.” 
4 This oath, which I took in my ſor- 
. row, I now repeat an the preſence of 
% you, my dear friends: I intreat you to 
> * 1 « approve 
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e approve it, and promiſe me it ſhall be 
e fulfilled when I am no more. I had 
ce the conſolation to ſee my tender friend 
« was ſenſible of this proof of my at- 
ec tachment, and that it abated the 11 
ce neſs of her laſt moments.” 

<< 1 ſhall be before you in this 8 
my dear and moſt reſpectable friend,” 
ſaid my father, ſobbing with grief; © 1 
© intend in a fhort time to raife, in this 
te place, a monument ſacred to the me- 
„ mory of my wife, Where I will have 
<« her precious remains depoſited, that 
% mine, when I die, may be placed by 
her fide, I ſhould not have mention- 
« ed to you, however, this melancholy 
&« jntention, which I have determined 
e on ſince I came here, if you had not 
te obliged me to it, by communicating 
ec to me your own ; and I hope, Madam, 
c you will approve of mine, as I do of 
„ yours. For you, my dear child,” 
ſaid he, obſerving me drowned in tears, 
ce pardon me for the pain I have given 
« you; come to my arms and ſuffer me 
to dry your teats, and give eaſe to my 
M 4 ce heart, 
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« heart, which only beats for your ſake.” 


M. d'Ermancour was out of doors, giv- 
ing ſome orders; he returned at this mo- 
ment: his wife went to him and led 


him another way, to ſpare him the pain 
of ſeeing us all in tears. When they 


were gone, a ſcene paſſed between my 


father and me, which was more affecting 


than that which had juſt happened. 
« My dear child,“ ſaid my father, now 
« we are alone, ſhew me the chamber 
« which your mother inhabited ; I want 
« to ſee it before I go from hence.” 
When I had conducted him to the door, 
« Now my dear child,“ ſaid he, go 
« and join your friends, and leave me 
« a few moments alone.“ As | would 
not diſtreſs him I wear, but my uneaſi- 
neſs ſoon obliged me to return. © I 
« will not go into the room,” ſaid I to 
myſelf, „but I will be at hand to ſee 
« and comfort my father, if I find him 


* too much affected by his grief.” I 
ſtopped at the door, whence I could ſee 


and hear him without being perceived: 
he ſtood motionleſs in the middle of the 
room, 
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room; and regarded every thing about 
it with ſorrowful eyes; I ſaw him then 
look at the bed, which he approached 
with precipitation, and uttering an ex- 
clamation of grief—*© She was in this 
ce bed,” ſaid he, “ when ſhe gave birth 
© to the precious pledge of our loves! 
« Tt was thinking of me which made 
ce her weep over the deſtiny of that in- 
* nocent child © I ſhall never have 
© the happineſs of ſeeing her ſmile oh 
cc her father, ſaid ſhe ;—why was I not 
te here to dry up her tears and to preſs 
ce her to my boſom !” eried he. Ar this 
moment Madame d'Ermancour return- 
ed :— © Leave me, my dear friend,“ 
ſaid ſhe, to ſpeak to your father; do 
ce you retire for a moment, as I wiſh to 
te be alone with him: this moment and 
ce the place are both favourable for the. 
« ſucceſs which I hope for; pray leave 
ce us a minute together,” repeated ſhe, 
perceiving I wiſhed to follow her; * you 
« ſhould not be preſent at the conver- 
« ſation I am going to have with him.” 
«. J do not inſiſt on it,” ſaid 1; but, 
M 5 my 
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ce my dear friend, pray endeavour to 
« bring him quickly out of that cham- 
ec ber which gives him ſo much pain.” 
I then retired, with my heart oppreſſed 
and full of ſorrow. Madame d'Erman- 
cour found my father on his knees, and 
leaning his head on the ſide of the bed, 
which he bathed with his tears. © Ir 
e is not tears, my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, as 
ſhe entered, © that our dear friend 
ac requires of us; ariſe and hear her ſpeak 
* to you through me. My good friend,” 
* would ſhe ſay, were it poſſible for her to 
« expreſs her wiſhes, © comfort this too 
te tender and too penitent father, let him 
know by you, thatT always juſtified him 
« in my own opinion, and never in the 
«© moſt bitter moments of deſpair accuſed 
« him of having betrayed me. Tell him, 
« my dear friend, that the greateſt good 
« he can poſſibly: do me at preſent, is 
« to live happy and contented with his 
ce child, for whom I intreat him to pre- 
« ſerve himſelf,” She never, my Lord, 
* ceaſed one inſtant to love you; nay, 
“ ſhe ſtill loves you wherever ſhe is; 
« but 
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but her tender and amĩable fenſibility 
would be wounded and tormented in 


the moſt cruel manner, did ſhe know 


your intentions with regard to your 


charming daughter, and that from 
motives of vanity you had delayed 


her marriage. Dread, my good 
friend, would ſhe ſay, © dread to ex- 
poſe your child to the fame wretched 
fate which the ambition of your pa- 
rents brought upon me.” — What, 
Madam, ſaid my father, “ is this 
you tell me? What a bitter remem- 
brance do you awaken in my heart! 
What! fhall I have to reproach my- 
ſelf with having acted improperly to- 
wards my child? Might I be the 


cauſe of her unhappineſs by the 


ſcheme I had formed, let it then be 


this moment deſtroyed, the fatal 
ſcheme which I thought would have 


conduced to her honour. But it is 
this falſe pride which ruined me; it is 
this which made my parents take the 
cruel reſolution to ſeparate me for 
ever from the perſon deareſt to me 

M 6 « on 
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ce on earth. My children ſhall never 
ce reproach me with being tyrant enough 
© to act as my parents had done in 
e tearing me from the arms of a woman 
ec whom I have never ceaſed to regret. 
«© What you have juſt told me, Madam, 
cc of her ſentiments for me, makes her 
te ſtill dearer to me: ſince ſhe did me 
ce juſtice, I ſhall die content; I ſtood in 
« need of this conſolation from the 
ec mouth of her beſt friend. What is it 
« do not owe to you on her account, 
« on my own, and for our dear child? 
« You have preſerved her for my hap- 
« pineſs, and have made her an honour 
ec to her ſex; continue to her, Madam, 
« your kindneſs, and do you yourſelf fix 
« the day of her marriage with the man 
« ſhe loves.” 

He perceived my good mamma he- 
ſitated to reply. © Tell me, however,” 
ſaid he, © what were her mother's in- 
« tentions? You knew her opinion ſo 
c well. What would ſhe do in my place?” 
J am certain,” ſaid Madame d' Erman- 


cour, « that ſhe would as well as you 
„ qpprove 
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« approve her daughter's choice; but 
ce ſhall I tell you, my Lord, ſhe would 
© not have deſired any other qualities in 
ce M. Sping than thoſe which diſtinguiſh 
ce him at this time from all the young 
© men of the age. — “ Well, Madam,” 
ſaid my father, * nor will I deſire more; 
e therefore, I requeſt before we go. 
« from hence, that you will fix the day 
« when I ſhall call him my ſon-in-law,” 
This compliment paid- to Madame 
d'Ermancour made her very happy ; ſhe 
ſaw her ſcheme had proved ſucceſsful, 
but the day ſhe had fixed in her own mind 
was ſo near that ſhe was afraid ſhe ſhould 
not bring my father to agree to it. The 
younger M. Sping had told her all the 
good qualities of my father, but had not 
left her in ignorance.of his great taſte for 
pomp and magnificence. He had com- 
plained how much he had ſuffered ſince 
our ſeparation, and had almoſt convinced 
her that my Lord would very unwillingly 
give up his intentions of deſerring the 
marriage for ſome years, becauſe he hoped. 
by that time M, Sping might acquire 

rank. 
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rank in the navy, where he meant to 
pl ace him in an advantageous ſituation. 
— the knowledge of this, Madame 
d' Ermancour formed her plan, and had 
only mentioned it to her huſband, who 
engaged to join with her in profiting by 
the ſituation of matters which appeared 
to them fo favourable, and indeed were 
ſo beyond their expectations. My fa- 
ther not only renounced his former 
ſchemes, but conſented that our marri- 
age ſhould be celebrated the next day in 
the ſame chapel our friends were united 
in the day before: they called me at 
length to communicate to me the reſult 
of their converſation, which had given 
me ſome little alarm. 

„ My dear child,” ſaid my father, 
« you muſt thank your ſecond mother 
« our good friend; but for her, I ſhould 
tc perhaps have been the cauſe of unhap- 
« pineſs to you, while I was ſeeking to 
« do you honour; I ſhould have been 
% more guilty than. any other perſon, 
« as I have ſuffered all my life from 
« falſe notions which cauſed the misfor- 
«© tunes 
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* tunes of your poor mother, and which 
cc ſtill make me wretched. But let us 
«© draw an impenetrable veil over theſe 
ce ſad events. I ought not to ſpeak of 
© my parents but with proper reſpec, 
cc let us think of nothing in future but 
ce the happineſs we are going to enjoy 

de with our friends: I give up my rights 
e to Madame d' Ermancour; ſhe has 
« ever been a kind mother to you, and 
« has all the tenderneſs of one; do 
« you confirm the promiſe I have given 
c her, that ſhe ſhall fix the day of your 
* marriage.” 

He took my hand, gave it to my 
dear friend, and preſſed us both to his 
heart. He then ſpoke to us with the 
greateſt tenderneſs, and went out, aſſur- 
ing us he would depart the ſooner in or- 
der to acquaint M. Sping the elder, 
« And I will alſo,” ſaid he, © inform 
« his ſon, that to-morrow my daughter 
« ſhall complete his happineſs.” 
I I was fo much aſtoniſhed and affected 
by what he ſaid, that I fell into the arms 
of my friend almoſt ſenſeleſs, and when 
R I was 
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I was able to ſpeak I begged her to ex- 
plain to me the meaning of my father's 
words which he had addreſſed to me on 
his going away.—“ Can it be poſſible,” 
ſaid I, to my friend, after ſhe had told 
me what had paſſed between her and 
my father, you ſhould in ſo ſhort a 
time change his purpoſes?“ —“ Yes, 
« my dear *child, replied my good 
friend, © every thing is poſlible to be 
« done by the tenderneſs of a fond mo- 
c ther.“ I feel more than ever,” ſaid 
I, © that you are one to me,” leaning 
my face on her boſom ; „ yes, you have 
ce been the tendereſt of all mothers: to 
© me. And you will beſtow the ſame 
& kind ſentiments on the amiable man 
© whole vows I ſhall to-morrow receive 
„eat the altar. When you know him 
c better. you will love him, you will 
he adopt him as your ſon; he is worthy, 
« of it by the reſpect and veneration he 
& has conceived for you.” 
We then ſet out from the Deſert to 
the pavilion at the Mountain ; the chil. 


dren. with us, M. d'Ermancour was 
g alrxeady 
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already arrived there with my father; I 
cannot eaſily expreſs the trouble and 
agitation we both felt on approaching 
this place. My friend was pleaſed to 
ſee the retreat where I took ſhelter in 
my diſtreſs, but the crowd of company 
ſhe ſaw at the foot of the Mountain, and 
which ſhe knew came on her account, 
put her in great terror, and encreaſed 
her natural timidity. 

« See,” ſaid one, © this beautiful re- 
ce cluſe.“ —*< She has not the air of one,” 
ſaid another. © How lovely ſhe is, with 
„ her little ones about her !” cried they 
all together, as they crowded round the 
coach, | 
Ar length we arrived at the door of 
the pavilion, where our friends waited 
for us, M. d'Ermancour took his wife 
in his arms, and M. Sping the younger 
would have taken my hand, but I beg- 
ged him to take care of the little children. 
M. London conducted me to the ſaloon, 
where all the beſt people of Achem were 
aſſemhled. I felt for my friend during 
the firſt moments, as every eye was fixed 
upon 
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upon her, and I pitted her ſtill more 
when -her father took her by the hand 
and prefented her to all the company as 
his daughter, whom he had found again 
after ſhe had lived fevemteen years in the 
Deſert, But 1 ſoon recovered myſelf 
when I found ſhe appeared quite at eaſe, 
and replied to all the company's compli- 
ments with the moſt graceful air ima- 
ginable, Her huſband and children 
were welcomed by all the company, and 
I received a part of their compliments as 
having been their companion in their fo- 
litude. 
When the firft buſtle was over, my 
friend begged me to conduct her to the 
apartment deſigned for her. She was 
quite dazzled and delighted with the 
magnificence ſheſaw there; but ſhe could 
not without emotion obſerve the picture 
in which I was painted in the dreſs 1 
wore in the Deſert; the turtle-dove re- 
minded her to aſk after that I had 
brought with me. While ſhe ſpoke of 
it, we ſaw M. Sping enter with it on his. 
* he preſented it to her as the em- 
blem 
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blem of friendſnip, which he faid muſt 
attach it to her for the reſt of its life. 
When my friead had replied to this com- 
pliment, and had careſſed the little dove, 
ſhe afled M. Sping if he had been in- 
formed of Lord Harture's new inten- 
tions in his favour. He was ignorant 
of it: my Lord had contented himſelf 
with telling his father, and deſired him 
to keep it ſecret, I will leave to Ma- 
** dame d' Ermancour the pleaſure of 
t acquainting your ſon,” ſaid he. My 
« Lord told me,” ſaid M. Sping, © that 
«© you, Madam, had ſome agreeable intel- 
e ligence to give me, but I dare not ven- 
te ture to aſl you what it is. —* What!” 
ſaid my friend; do not you know you 
« areto be married to-morrow ?” —* Oh, 
Madam, do not increaſe my troubles, 
* I conjure you ; am I not farther than 
“ ever from the happineſs with which 
*© I was flattered? You bring to my 
remembrance thoſe hopes of which 
my Lord deprived me when he took 
* away his daughter.“ -“ | am come 
% to-reltore her to you,” ſaid my father, 

who 
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who came in juſt then, and had heard 
M. Sping's laſt words. She will be 
« yours, my dear friend, in a few hours; 
« Madame d'Ermancour was to inform 
« you of it,” added he; © ir is ſhe, 
« who has determined on the marriage, 
© and has fixed to-morrow for the day; 
te therefore I wiſhed her alfo to One 
* you with it.“ 

It 1s impoſlible to expreſs the joy 
and aftoniſhment of this faithful lover at 


hearing news ſo contrary to the firſt 
deſigns of my father. 


te Pardon me, my Lord,” ſaid he, 
throwing himſelf at his feet, © if I ſeem 
* to doubt of my happineſs ; is it really 
< true that you will give me your daugh- 
<< ter, without requiring qualities and 


c titles? However brilliant they might 
« have been, they would have been far 
cc below what ſhe merits.” —*< I under- 
« ſtand you, my friend,“ ſaid my father, 
and I am not offended at this reproach, 
ce which I deſerved; but be generous 
c and forget my foibles, and come to 


c the arms of a father, in order to 
. « ſtrengthen 
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et ſtrengthen the bands which will vnite 
« us to each other for ever.“ 

I cannot expreſs what I felt on ſeeing 
two perſons ſo dear to me weeping with 
tenderneſs and delight. They felicitated 
each other on their mutual happineſs ; 
had I followed the natural inclination of 
my heart, I ſhould have flown into both 
their arms; but it was in thoſe of my 
tender friend I threw myſelf weeping 
with exceſs of joy. My father put an end 
to this intereſting ſcene by taking Ma- 
dame d'Ermancour's hand, and leading 
her back to the ſaloon where the company 


waited ſupper: M. Sping and ] followed, 
but we were too much affected and our 


hearts too full for us to be able to ſpeale 
a word. Supper paſſed very gailv, and 
every one ſeemed to partake in the hap- 
pineſs of my friend and her family, I 
muſt, however, except the young M, 
Mansfield, ne could not without great 

chagrin renounce his hopes relative to his 
couſin, and thoſe which he had afterwards 
entertained for me, He was very much 
hurt when he heard that my marriage 


with 
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with M. Sping was agreed on; and he 
ſet out for Batavia as ſoon as ſupper was 
over, ſpite of all M. Mans field's intrea- 
ties, who was ignorant of his reaſons, and 
had told him it was very unpolite to 
Lord Harture, not to ſtay and aſſiſt at 
his daughter's nuptials. Thoſe who 
knew his motives for going were alarmed 
leſt he ſhould yield to his uncle's intrea- 


ties, and that he might diſturb the hap- 


pineſs of the day. But he fortunately 
perſiſted in his intentions, and left us ſa- 
tisfied and contented. At length the 
company retired to take ſome reſt, previous 
to our returning in the morning to the 
Deſert, where my marriage was celebrated 
with all the ſplendour my father and my 
hujcand could add to it. M. Suple was 
the good prieſt who united us: at the 
fame time the young Indian was mar- 
ried to VEveille, and put in poſſeſſion of 
the habitation in the Deſert, where we 


left them and returned in the evening to 


Achem. 


A grand entertainment was provided 
for us on board M. de Lizadie's ſhip, 


4 „ who 
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who was my couſin and the. brother-in- 
law of M. d'Ermancour. All the com- 
pany. went thither, after having conducted 
me to the houſe of M. Sping ; my huſ- 
band having deſired me to take poſſeſ- 
fon again of the ſame apartment which 
his dear Ninette, he ſaid, had inha- 
bited, before the perfidious trick had 
been played him in taking her away. 
He threw himſelf at my father's feet, as 
he ſaid theſe words, and thanked him 
for having reſtored. him to life by giving 
him his lovely daughter; he added, that 
he hoped to render himſelf worthy of 
his kindneſs, and that all his endea- 
vaurs ſhould. be to merit the honour- 
able title he had juſt given him. 

M. Sping has juſtly kept his promiſe; 
he has made himſelf diſtinguiſhed” in 
every employ he is engaged in. He 
is at preſent the commander of the 
marine forces at Achem, and is Di— 
rector General of the Dutch Eaſt India 
company's poſſeſſions. He is not only 
the friend and ſupport of his whole family, 


but is abſolutely neceſſary to their hap- 
pineſs. 


Heaven, 
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Heaven, which has ever been gracious 
to me, has increaſed my huſband's and 
my own felicity, by giving us a ſon fif- 
teen months after our marriage, and in 
the courſe of a few years after two charm- 
ing little girls, whoſe education employs 
the moſt pleafing part of my time. 
Theſe three little ones were all nurſed 
by the good Maria in the Deſert, which 
place has undergone great alteration, 
though it ſtill bears the ſame name. 
My father and my huſband have vied 
with each other in building elegant 
houſes, and planting the moſt delightful 
gardens. We go there conſtantly the 
whole family once a week; beſides which, 
my huſband and I ſpend as much time 
there as we can properly ſpare from ſoci- 
ety. M. Suple lives there; my father 
having given him a houſe and a penſion 
which from this time will be annexed to 
the chapel of the Deſert, which my fa- 
ther has built over the tomb which con- 
tains the remains of my unfortunate mo- 
ther. 


Here 
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Here Madame d'ERMANCOUR Zakes up : 
the pen, 


IF we had been writing a romance or 
novel, my hiſtory and that of my friend, 
would have concluded upon our marriage. 
But as it is not a fictitious ſtory, I am go- 
ing to continue it by giving an account 
of my return to France with my family. 
An event ſo important to my huſband 
and myſelf will perhaps intereſt ſome of 
thoſe who have taken a part in our miſ- 


fortunes, and have pitied the ſad fate 


of my huſband's reſpectable parents, 
After ſtaying a fortnight with our friends 
at Achem, we embarked with my fa- 
ther and all our family for Batavia. M. 
d'Ermancour, who wiſhed for nothing ſo 
much as returning to France, to ſee his 
father and mother, could not conſent 
without difficulty to take this voyage. 
He told me his unwillingneſs, and his 
firm reſolution to put a ſpeedy end to all 
his affairs at Batavia, that he might go 
directly to his parents. I aſſured him I 
would uſe every method to ſecond his 
or, III. N deſires, 
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deſires, and that I was myſelf determined 
to leave my father if his buſineſs pre- 
vented his going with us to France. 
Happily I was not put to ſuch a difh- 
culty ; M. Mansfield, to comply with his 
ſon-in-law's wiſhes, ſoon finiſhed the 
affair which called him to Batavia: and 
we had ſcarcely been there ſix weeks be- 
fore we were employed in preparing for 
our return to Europe. We went in a 
ſhip which my father at his own expence 
had loaded with all the riches of the In- 
dies; our voyage was a fortunate one, and 


we arrived in good health on the coaſt of > 


Normandy. 

In this rich and beautiful province, the 
native country of my huſband, lived the 
Marquisd'Ermancour his father, who with 
his wife had retired hither to one of his 
eſtates. Theſe tender parents ſtill doubt- 
ed the exiſtence of their ſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the intelligence they had re- 
ceived through their ſon-in-law, M. de 
Lizadie : but nothing leſs than ſeeing 
this beloved child could perſuade them 


of ſo unexpected a pleaſure. \. 
4 The 
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The eſtate which the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs d'Ermancour inhabited 
was ſome leagues from the city of Rouen, 
from whence they received letters from 
their ſon ; he then acquainted them with 
his departure for Batavia, and mentioned 
the time when he might hope to arrive 
in France with his family, Their joy is 
not to be deſcribed, at being made ſenſible 
of it; their grief at hearing he was loſt 
muſt have been felt, as well as the ten- 
derneſs of their affection for this beloved 
ſon, before it is poſſible to expreſs the 
delightful ſenſations they experienced. 
They were even ſtill doubtful of their 
happineſs when they looked at his hand- 
writing, the characters of which were 
ſo deeply engraven on their hearts. 

At length the good Marquis cried 
out, © It is a letter from my ſon !“ He 
ſaid this to his wife in a voice much 
moved and greatly altered. © Ir is his 
writing,” ſaid he, trying to break the 
ſeal, which his hand, trembling with age, 
and ſtill more by the agitation he was 


under, could with difficulty accompliſh. 


N 2 « From 
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« From my ſon!” ſaid his wife, whom 
grief had ſtill rendered weaker than 
her age, which was only fifty years, 


* Oh, let me ſee thoſe loved characters, 


cc let me ſee them and kiſs them. — Yes, 
« my dear Lord,” ſaid ſhe, looking at 


the letter, which was wet with her tears; 


ce it is my ſon who has wrote theſe lines, 
te jt is that hand which J have ſo often 
ce preſſed to my heart. It is himſelf who 
ce js going to aſſure us of our dear child's 


«« exiſtence.” 
Her tears and the agitation of her mind 


did not permit her to read a line. Her 
huſband then took up the letter and 
read as follows : 


Letter from M. d'ExMancovur to his 
Parents. 


te I THROW myſelf at your feet, my moſt 
te dear and revered parents, to implore 
« your goodneſs and your pardon for a 


_ « fault which my unfortunate deſtiny. 


cc obliged me to commit, I hope every 
« thing 


(( 
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cc 
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thing from your tenderneſs to a fon 
who has never for one inſtant ceaſed 
to reſpe& and love you, and who 
has ſuffered much more from the 
pain he has given you, than by all he 
has endured himſelf. How often 
have I grieved at the cruel uncertainty 
you was in on my account. I have 
made the beſt of fathers unhappy,' ſaid 
I; © I ſhall perhaps occaſion the death 
of the tendereſt of mothers.” Theſe 
expreſſions I have often repeated in 
the bitterneſs of my heart, I have 
then addreſſed myſelf to the Divine 
Being to 1atreat him to preſerve your 
lives; I have prayed to him on my 


knees, with uplifted hands and eyes, 
to procure you ſome conſolation which 


might leſſen your ſorrows for the un- 
happy child you had loſt. How far was 
I at that time from thinking that this 
ſon would be reſtored to you again! 
But he will ſoon throw himſelf at your 


feet, and he dares to flatter himſelf 


“ you will receive him with kindneſs to 


cc 


your arms,” | Frey 
N 3 At 
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At this part of the letter Madame d'Er- 
mancour, who was ſtanding by her huſ- 
band with her eyes fixed on the letter 
that ſhe might not loſe a word of it, 
threw herſelf into the arms of her huſband 
drowned 1n tears. 

The miniſter of the pariſh arrived at 
this moment, being come to dine at the 
Caſtle. They ran to this good prieſt to 
acquaint him with the ſubject of their 
Joy and the tears which he ſaw them ſhed, 
« We are now happy,” ſaid they both 
at the ſame time; * we have now found 
« again our beloved ſon.” 

They were unable to ſay more, but the 
Jetter, which the Marquis gave the mi- 
niſter, explained it much better than his 
broken language. The prieſt having 
read it through, which was more than 
they had done, told M. and Madame 
d'Ermancour that they were on the very 
eve of ſeeing their fon arrive: on this 
they read the letter over again, and cal- 
culared the time in which a ſhip from 
Batavia might arrive in France, and they 


found, unleſs any accident happened to 
| impede 
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impede their voyage, they might be ar 
the port of Havre in a few days. 

This increaſed their joy, and tranſ- 
ported them out of themſelves. They 
ran about the houſe with the letter in 
their hands to acquaint all their ſervants 
with the good news; but they found 
nobody ; they went even to the kitchen 
and court-yard, without finding a crea- 
ture. 

The prieſt, who went out firſt, had 
informed them, and not only told them, 
but had conducted them all, and every 
one he met beſide, to the pariſh church. 
The Marquis was aſtoniſhed to find the 
Caſtle entirely abandoned, but he ſoon 1 
found out the reaſon. The ſound of I! 
bells ringing, and the tumult the inha- | 
bitants of the village made as they ran | 
to church, to return thanks and to ex- | 
preſs their grateful acknowledgments for 1 
having their young lord reſtored to them: 1 

again, convinced him of the cauſe, and 1 
gave him the moſt ſenſible pleaſure to | 
find ſo much gratitude in theſe good | 
people, to whom he was not only maſter, | 
: Ns but 18 
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but friend and father. During this af— 
fecting ſcene, which paſſed at the Caſtle 
of Ermancour, we arrived at Rouen. 
My huſband thought it right we ſhould 
go to the*firſt inn we met with, in order 
to conſult with my father on the part he 
ſhould take before he ſet out for the 
Caſtle of Ermancour; and it was una- 
nimouſly agreed, that he ſhould fer out 
ſome hours before us, with his faithful 
old ſervant Jerome, who had been a par- 
taker in all his misfortunes and had fol- 
lowed him every where. They arrived 
at the Caſtle exactly at the time when the 
inhabitants of the village and the do- 
meſtics of the Caſtle were met at the 
church. This Caſtle is ſituated on a 
{mall hill, and the pariſh church, toge- 
ther with a few houſes belonging to ſome. 
ancient domeſtics of my father-in-law, 
are upon the ſame hill, but the village 
ſtands in a plain below it at ſome diſtance. 
My huſband, on caſting his eyes round 
the ſpot which had been the place of his 

_ nativity, felt ſuch a pleaſing ſenſation 
within him, that he let fall the reins of 
| his 
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his horſe, to abandon himſelf wholly to 
his delightful reverie. Every object he 
ſaw affected him. The country which 
he had formerly run over with ſo much 
pleaſure, called to his mind the differ- 
ent ideas which he had had at an age 
when every thing appears beautiful, 


The fine verdure of the meadows, the 


little winding paths which led to the 
hills, covered with moſs and wild thyme, 
even the caverns belonging to theſe ſoli- 
tary places, where he had ſo often wan- 
dered about to contemplate the beauties 
of nature, all ſeemed at this time to 
have new charms for him, andrecalled to 
his mind thoſe cheerful ideas of which 
he had been ſenſible in his youth, | 
He was in this kind of enthuſiaſm 
when Jerome pointed out to him the 
turrets of his father's Caſtle. This ten- 
der and affectionate ſon felt his eyes fill 
with tears as he viewed this magnifi- 
cent ſtructure which had been raiſed by 
his noble anceſtors; and his mind being 
already ſoftened by the different objects 
which ſurrounded him, he could no 
| N 5 longer 
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longer avoid giving way to the emotions. 
of his heart, and he cried out in an ex- 
clamation of joy. He was obſerved and 
heard by a pretty young country girl, 
who was coming from the village with a 
woman older than herſelf, and had paſſ- 
ed by him. The perſon of this young 
woman ſtruck M. d'Ermancour's. atten- 
tion, he ſtopped a moment to look at 
her, and begged her to hear him. The 
young girl came up to him with a grace- 
ful air, and very politely aſked him 
what he might have to ſay to her. Je- 
rome went on, without ſtopping, to in- 
form the Marquis of his ſon's arrival. 
Do you live in this village, my dear 
* child?” ſaid my huſband.— Tes, Sir,“ 
faid ſhe, „I live at the Caſtle, at the 
* Marquis d' Ermancour's.“— How 
« js that noble lord, and his amiable 
« lady?“ —““ Very well, Sir,” replied 
- the with an air of ſatisfaction, *©* and if 
the news I have juſt heard is true, they 
« will be {till better.“ What news is 
tc that ? ſaid my huſband. —©* Oh, Sir, 
e itis the news of their ſon's being alive, 
| | « whom, 
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whom foralong time they have thought 
dead. Ir is ſaid, that he has written 
a letter himſelf, that he ſhould ſoon 


arrive, and perhaps within theſe three 
days. Do you not hear the bells 


ring? They are now ſinging a Te Deum 
at the church to thank Heaven for 
having preſerved him. Permit me 
to run and partake of the happineſs of 
my good lady, and congratulate the 
Marquis. He muſt at preſent be in 


the greateſt joy, and J think it long 


till I ſee them both perfectly happy.“ 
Saying this, ſhe began to quicken her 


pace towards the Caſtle, drawing her 
companion after her, who had ſome dif- 


ficulty to keep up with her. 


« Mademoiſelle Javotte,” ſaid the 


woman to her, when they had got to a 
little diſtance, “ ſtop a moment to hear 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
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what I have to ſay to you. I am much 
deceived if this ſtranger, who at leaſt 
appears ſuch to us, is not the ſon of 
our Marquis. Did not you obſerve, 
as I did, how much he reſembled him?” 
I did not much look at his face, ſaid 

8 the, 
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ſhe, © but his voice ſtruck me ſo much, 
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that I thought it was my Lord's every 
time he ſpoke ; but he looked at me ſo 
earneſtly that I did not dare look up 


when I anſwered him. Can it be 
poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © that it 1s he 


v hom you think? Pleaſe God it ſhould, 


I would have given ſomething to have 
known it. He is ſo polite, he ſpoke to 
me with ſo much goodneſs, how I ſhould 
love him if he really is the ſon of my 
dear benefactor! But they ſaid he 
would not be here in leſs than three 
days. —“ That is not a ſufficient 
reaſon to prevent me from believing 
it,” ſaid Javotte's companion; “ people 
are often deceived in making calcula- 
tions for long voyages, and often 


arrive a few days ſooner or later. 
While they were diſcourſing in this 


manner about the ſtranger, he was 
himſelf much moved at what he had juſt 
heard. | 


He had no ſooner arrived in the ave- 


nue to the Caſtle than he perceived his 
father coming to meet him. He rode on 
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as faſt as poſſible, till he came within a 
ſmall diſtance of the venerable old man, 
whenhe alighted from his horſe and threw 
himſelf at his feet. The tender father took 
him in his arms, faytng, © My child, 
* my dear child, Heaven has preſerved 
« and reſtored you to my prayers,” — 
« My dear father,” ſaid my huſband, 
« your kindneſs fills my heart with joy, 


c my happineſs is now completed, you 


« are the beſt of fathers, ſince you have 
re the kindneſs to pardon me all the un- 
te eaſineſs I have coſt you.” _ 

While they were pouring out the ten- 
derneſs of their hearts to each other, the 
reſpectable mother of M. d'Ermancour 
arrived, ſupported by two of her women, 
The miniſter of the pariſh followed, with 
a company of villagers who came from 
church, | 

The affectionate mother, when ſhe came 
to her ſon, fainted in his arms. My 
huſband was in a ſtate little different from 
her's. He was greatly affected with the 
alteration he ſaw in the countenance of 
his mother; he had left her young and 

beautiful, 
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beautiful, but he found her almoſt de- 
crepit. By degrees ſne grew more com- 
poſed; and when ſhe had given free 
courſe to ber tears and the ſobs which 
ſtifled her feeble voice, ſhe inquired where 
was her daughter and her grand- children. 
My huſband told her ſhe would very ſoon 
ſee all his family. He then advanced 
to the good prieſt and ſaluted him with 
great cordiality; he expreſſed his grateful 
acknowledgments to the villagers, who 
alleagerly preſſed toſee him, and convince 
him of the joy they felt that Heaven had 
reſtored to them. another father in the 
ſon of their honoured maſter. They were 
all preparing to go to the Caſtle, when 
they heard the ſound of our coach; every 
body turned back to meet us, except 
the Marchioneſs, who was ſeated on the 
graſs; Javotte and her companion 
repeated to her, both at the ſame time, 
that they had met with their young 
maſter, what he had ſaid to them, and 
that they knew him again, without being 
told who it was. This good mother did 
not pay much attention to what they ſaid; 
her 
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her looks, as well as her heart, were 
drawn towards the two little children 
whom ſhe ſaw coming to her, hand in 
hand. My boy was eleven years old, and 
Zelinette nine. I followed them, hold- 


ing by the arm of the Marquis, while 


my huſband walked on his other fide ; 
and when he ſaw us approach near to his 
mother, he told his children, that the lady 
they ſaw ſitting on the graſs was their 
grand-mamma, and bid them go and 
throw themſelves at her feet, and intreat 
her tenderneſs for themſelves and their 
mamma. The good lady obferved us 
coming to her, and thought the children 
very lovely. She held out her hands to 
them, and called them her dear infants; 
ſhe preſſed them to her boſom, ſhedding 
tears of joy and tenderneſs over them. 
She received me in the ſame affectionate 
manner. She then congratulated my 
father on the happineſs he muſt have on 
being father to ſuch a child, and thanked 
him a thouſand times for that he had 
given to her a ſon, by allowing him to be 
i is | the 
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the huſband of ſo accompliſhed a woman, 
as ſhe was pleaſed to call me. 
My father and the Marquis talked 
wack of their mutual happineſs, and the 
pleaſure they enjoyed in the renewal of 
their former friendſhip. 
We then purſued our way to the Caſ- 
tle; but before we arrived, my huſband 
defired the good paſtor to diſtribute a 
purſe of gold among his pariſhioners, 
and at the ſame time begged him to aſ- 
ſure them he would pay all their taxes 
for the next year. They proſtrated 
themſelves on their knees on receiving 
theſe ſmall marks of my huſband's ge- 
neroſity, and all bleſſed him for it, even 
to the little children in their mothers 
arms. My happineſs at this delightful 
meeting may be better unagined than 
expreſſed. In ſhort, I had now nothing 
left to wiſh for: after the firſt effuſions 
of love and tenderneſs had a little ſub- 
ſided, we were all eager to inquire after 
' thoſe friends who were dear to us, My 
huſband learned with great pleaſure that 
his uncle was {till alive. I feared I ſhould 
| not 
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not have the. ſame good fortune when 
I enquired after Madame de Theadon ; 
but the Marquis told me; he heard not 
long ago, by his brother, that ſne was 
very well, notwithſtanding the forrow 
ſhe had experienced on the death of her 
nephew. TI lamented the death of this 
unfortunate young man, but I was re- 
Joiced to hear I ſhould again ſee my 
grand-mother : I embraced my huſband 
in tranſports, and entreated he would 
have the goodneſs to go with me as ſoon 
as poſſible to Paris to ſee her; he con- 
ſented, and in ſix days after our 
arrival at the Caſtle, we ſet out for 
that capital, accompanied by my father, 
the Marquis, and my two children, I 
arrived in this great city, and had gone 
through a great part of it, without tak- 
ing any notice of what I ſaw, fo much 
was I engaged with thinking of the plea- 
ſure I ſhould have in ſeeing again this 
good grand- mamma. 

When I came to the door, I was fo 
agitated that I could ſcarcely go up ſtairs, 


and was obliged to ſit down in the ante- 
chamber, 
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chamber, before I could go to her. The 
Marquis and my father went in to pre- 
pare her for my arrival. She had been 
made acquainted with our return, but 
not having ſent us any anſwer, we knew 
not what reception we ſhould meet with. 
I recollected the ſituation in which ſhe 
was when I quitted her, and re-tracing 
in my mind the diſputes we had had to- 
gether, I feared ſhe would refuſe to ſee 
me, and I was telling my huſband a part 
of my fears when the door opened, and 
I ſaw her haſtening to me, ſupported by 
the Marquis and my father. I would 
have knelt to her, but ſhe prevented me 
and preſſed me to her boſom for ſome 
minutes without ſpeaking a word, What 
a delightful impreſſion did her kindneſs 
make on me! 

Do you then pardon me?” ſaid I, 
redoubling my careſſes. You was al- 
* ways my moſt affectionate mother, and 
© you will complete my happineſs if you 
c will regard my huſband in future as 
« myſelf.” “ I will never ſeparate you, 
„ my dear children,” ſaid ſhe; © you 
ſhall 
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er ſhall both be as much united in my 
« heart, as you are at this time in my 
* arms,” where ſhe then held us both 
and embraced us tenderly, *© How 
& have I repented,” ſaid ſhe, © having 
* oppoſed your union! How often, 
© ſince I heard the fatal news of your 
c ſhipwreck,havel accuſed myſelf as the 
« cauſe of your death; and I have never 
% known one moment's eaſe ſince that 
6 cruel accident,” 

She began giving us an account of 
all the troubles which ſhe had felt on ac- 
count of her nephew. When ſhe per- 
ceived my children, who were in a diſ- 
tant part of the room, ſhe cried out 
with joy and ſurpriſe, looking at me, as 
if to aſk me to whom they belonged. 
« Theſe are your own grand-children,” 
ſaid I, preſenting them to her; © be- 
e ſtow on them a ſhare of that affe&ion 
« you have always had for their mo- 
& . char. : 

She loaded them with careſſes ; Zeli- 
nette appeared to obtain the preference 
over her brother, becauſe ſhe reſembled 

me 


— — —— — b 


c py if you will come and live with me.“ 
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me the moſt, « She is the exact picture 


« of her mother,” ſaid ſhe, to her ſon- 
in-law, © when ſhe firſt arrived from 
« England. Ah, my good friend,” ſaid 
ſhe, © what a number of fatal accidents 
% have happened to us ſince that time!“ 

My father, in order to divert her from 


thinking of ſuch diſagreeable things, 


told her we muſt now think only of 
the pleaſure we all had in ſeeing ourſelves 


re- united after ſo long an abſence; and 


as ſhe ſeemed to fear being too ſoon de- 
prived of this ſatisfaction by our depar- 
ture, the Marquis and my father both 
preſſed her to come and live with us. 
She made no other anſwer than by her 


thanks. But my father told her, if ſhe 


feared to incommode the Marquis d'Er- 
mancour, he would propoſe another ar- 
rangement, which might perhaps be more 
agreeable to her. 

In order,” ſaid he, “ not to leave 
« my children, I intend to purchaſe a 
e houſe at Rouen, where I ſhall live the 
« reſt of my days; I ſhall be but top hap- 


My 
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My grand- mother, having nothing at 
that time that attached her to Paris, pro- 
miſed ſhe would, and kept her word, and 
is at this time actually eſtabliſhed in my 
father's houſe at Rouen. We ſee them 
almoſt every day, either there or in the 
country, or in our New Deſert. 

This New Deſert is a ſolitary retreat 
which my huſband has conſtructed in a 
ſmall wood near the Caſtle of Erman- 
cour, to call to our mind our long c con- 
finement in the foreſt, 

The houſe, gardens, and all the envi- 
.rons, are made exactly to reſemble the 
real Deſert in the Iſland of Sumatra, 
where we ſpent ſo many years. 

I go every morning conſtantly to this 
retreat, my huſband and children fre- 
quently come hither to find me; and the 
contraſt of our paſt ſituation, compared 
with the preſent, adds to the happineſs 
which we now enjoy, ſurrounded by our 
family and friends. 


THE END. 
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